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[7 ERHAPS we may have assisted 
Vta) } in drawing to the ARCHITEC- 
| NOY TURAL EXHIBITION some por- 
ea tion of that increased attention | 
PANS) which it is receiving; and by’ 
which, we are happy to think, results will be 
realized, most important to the profession and | 
to the advancement of our art. The connection | 
of such an exhibition with the latter object, is 
no new point dwelt upon in these pages ; and | 
we are content still to displace other interesting 
matter, for the sake of furnishing to our readers | 
an adequate notice of the works exhibited. It 
is, indeed, only through patient examination 
that one can gain proper evidence of the fact, 
which has long been sufficiently plain out of 
doors, to qualified observers—that a reserve of 
strength was existing in the architectural talent 
of the country, which lacked only proper direc- 
tion and public appreciation. And, although 
much is required in the way of extension and 
improvement, we do not hesitate to say that 
the collection as it is, if visited for study, is 
one of the most valuable opportunities afforded 
during the year to the professional architect. 

Tn our last notice,* we named some designs for 
the Taunton Assize Courts. There is a complete 
set of drawings of Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon’s design for this building, in a portfolio 
(580). The two courts are placed in line, on 
opposite sides of the plan, with judges’ and 
magistrates’ private rooms intermediate, and are 
reached through an octagonal entrance-hall. 
The latter has a pyramidal stone roof and louvre 
turret ; and has in advance of it, an open car- 
riage porch. The style is of late Gothic cha- 
racter, the materials being red brick and stone. 
In addition to the designs mentioned, for the 
Oxford Museum, Messrs. Travis and Mangnall’s 
design, which gained one of the premiums, is 
shown in a set of drawings in a folio (581). 
The design differs from others, inasmuch as the 
museum roof is neither visible externally, nor 
is it wholly constructed of iron and glass. 
Square columns are placed on piers—the latter 
ranging with the glass cases—and support enta- 
blatures—thus dividing the space into large 
areas, which are lighted from the top. The style 
of the early Revival in Italy—or that dis- 
tinctively termed Renaissance—is kept up 
throughout. 

In Mr. T. H. Wyatt’s “Design for the Exten- 
sion of the Banqueting-hall, Whitehall” (435), by 
erecting a similar building for public offices, on 
the site of Gwydyr House, the entrance, with 
steps, is in a central recess joining the two 
buildings; and here, two portions of the plan 
are carried up as towers, and terminated by 
square ogee-profiled cappings, adapted from an 
old example.——-Mr. 8. C. Fripp exhibits three 
elevations (424 to 426) of his design for the | 
new Town-hall, Hamburgh, which he has! 








a multitude of other projects, too clever and 
original to be passed by as valueless, yet marked 
by too much of eccentricity to be successful in 
point of art. The washy drawing exhibited is, 
however, not advantageous to the explanatory 
object——The same architect also exhibits a 
view of a Museum and Schools for the site of 
Gore House (374), and an interior of the Hall 
of Antiquities and Exhibition Gallery of the 
same project (373). Iron construction is here 
used, the roof being arranged as a line of low 
domical lights,—the pendentives, and some 
other soffit spaces being enriched with paint- 
ings. 

Mr. W. Papworth’s “ Design for Curator’s 
Residence and official Apartments, connected 
with such a Municipal Library and Museum as 
might be erected in Smithfield for the City of 
London” (155), is an elevation of a two-storied 
facade with superimposed orders, and large 
Venetian windows, and with dormers in the 
roof.—tThe several designs for the Sheffield 
School of Art, deserve careful examination, 
illustrating as they do the growth of novel 
versions of styles—in contrast with the approved 
Italian, held to by some of the competitors. 
Amongst this latter number, Mr. G. F. Jones 
(92) adopts the form of rusticated basement, 
and over it Corinthian pilasters and three Vene- 
tian windows, with figures on their arches ; the 
building being terminated by a balustrade and 
statues.——In Mr. Nicholls’s Design (252), also 
in the Italian style, a long panel is introduced, 
to be filled with a bas-relief, illustrative of the 
Arts of Sculpture, Architecture, and Painting: 
three brackets being designed for busts of 
Flaxman, Wren, and Reynolds. The sculpture 
was proposed to be competed for, as the prize 
subjects, by pupils of the school——-Mr. P. E. 
Massey’s Design (342) seems to be for the 
same building, and has little in the way of 
modification of the ordinary type,—though a 
good central feature is designed to the upper 
story, where the pilasters are clustered on each 
side, and carry a segmental pediment.—The 
other designs, however, depart in a very marked 
degree from known types, and with some 
obvious gain, though whether an unmixed one 
we are hardly prepared to decide: The 
designs by Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and 
Goldie (343 and 377), and Mr. G. Corson (420), 
agree in their exaltation of zovelty, as an object. 
Thus with them, the usual combination of mould- 
ingsin a cornice,—the cyma, corona, and enriched 
bed mouldings, witha carefully adjusted height of 
frieze, is exchanged for a form of section in 
which square members (too massive to be called 








undue preponderance, where beauty and good 
taste might demand a form very different 

from that adopted, and perhaps one that 

had been long familiar. Our art is in a 
hopeful, and yet a critical position; and archi- 
tects (and those of active fancy not the least) 

must take care that in cultivating one element 
of ar¢ long neglected, they do not re-illustrate 
the position which we have so often met with 
in the history of architecture,—where, in the 
endeavour to escape one description of influence 
(that is to say, predominant novelty, or pre- 
dominant “ precedent-rule”’), the excess of one 
necessary element has been exchanged for the 
excess of another. We believe, however, that 
we see the commencement of a period of pro- 
gress which will reach a measure of success far 
beyond what has been achieved by the principal 
architects of the Anglo-Italian school. The 
great errors in the works of these, arose from 
not prominently regarding the uses of the struc- 
ture. The study of Gothic architecture has 
since worked the correction. In many cele- 
brated buildings, the very persistence in the 
forms for which there was precedent, has 
destroyed the beauty of these altogether,—since 
instead of being designed pari passu with the 
structure, they are rather usedpieced out, or 
cut toit. Wren was not free from some of these 
defects in his works. They are to be observed 
even in the interior of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
about the arches wiich support the dome. To 
go no further,—we may allude to one defect,— 
the mitering of the outer members of the archi- 
volts. Structural principle, the foundation of 
architectural art, would have required that these 
chief members should be in some way supported, 
The advancing school of architecture would 
now do at least differently from Wren, and 
very justly. Supposing that the impost or 
capital did not allow space for the descent 
on it, of the principal members of the archi- 
volt, they would simply adopt different mould- 
ings. A bold roll moulding, for example, 
might be placed near the inner curve of the 
arch; and outer members of the archivolt, 
rendered secondary, might then be allowed to 
mitre without fear of ill-effect. But this would 
not have been to the Cinque-Cento precedent.. 
Nevertheless, such practical solutions of diffi- 
culties may be essential to the result in point of 
art ; but they require that the designer should be 
ready with the pencil, and qualified otherwise in 
what even Wren perhaps did not possess. The 
remainder of the designs for the Sheffield School 
are marked by an extensive use of polychromy. 
Indeed, in Mr. A. Billing’s design (143), it may 








fillets) hold chief places. Some features of the 
designs would almost seem reproductions from 
timber buildings. Mr.Corson chamfers the lower 
edge of a crowning member of the sort referred 
to. He supports it by coupled cantilevers. 
His principal, or one-pair story, has five arch- 
headed windows, set quite close, with shafts, 
The walling above is enriched with four circles 
of coloured marble, and a string-course of orna- 
mental tiles. The ground-story has arched 
entrance-way at the side—with enriched spandrils 
and columns—and two arch-headed windows, 
between two smaller windows, square-headed. 


be regarded as the principal aim, “ marbles of 
various colours, either real, or imitation on 
| glass,” —being proposed for the shafts of the 
columns, the panels, and the floriated orna- 
‘ment. The design has superimposed orders, 
large segmental-headed windows, and a 
| curved pediment in the centre, and is by no 
means without merit.——One of the designs to 
| which the second premium was awarded (343, 
before mentioned), has a basement story, with 
‘three wide arch-headed apertures, and broad 
' pilasters to the piers. In the next story there 
‘are pilasters of lesser diameter—panelled, with 


treated in a plain version of Italian, with arch-| At the three piers of this group of lights, in! painted ornament—and the inter-pilasters have 
headed windows, modified by a high-pitched each case, is placed a statue under a canopy, | long arch-headed windows coupled, with a head 


roof, 
Mr. H. Horeau has, what he calls, a “ Frontis- 


| and on pedestal. 


In the pursuit of novelty—as exhibited in de- 


over each central pier. The top story is lit 
at the back from the roof, and the space 


piece of several Schemes and Sketches for ren- | signs of this class—the precedent of the Cinque- ‘which it occupies in the elevation forms a deep 
dering London and its Environs more salubrious | cento school should not be treated with indiffer- | frieze supported by plain corbels, which has six 
and more agreeable” (372). The full title, ence, forit presents carefully-matured proportions | panels, to be painted in fresco. In the plain 
which is too long to quote, mentions a sub-' and harmoniouscombinations, elaborated bythose | block cornice, colour is again introduced. The 
marine railway ; a fixed balloon announc'ng the ' who, it may be conceded, have devoted perhaps design, No. 377, by the same architects, pro- 
Universal Exhibition ; fountains for Sydenham, |more consideration to such matters of detail | vides for the use of red, black, and other bricks; 
with colossal figure of England holding the than any architects who have lived. It is not green, blue, red, and yellow tiles, and stone for 
torch of civilization (the electric light); a necessary to qualify the favourable opinion! shafts, labels, and strings. The lower story 
bridge over the Thames in one span ; his design ' which we intended to convey, of the excellent|has three large openings, each semicircular 
for the Exhibition Building in Hyde-park ; and designs mefitioned ; but, occasionally, we observe| arched in three orders, the windows having 





* Bie p, 4, ante 


, that the desire of novelty is allowed to have} mullions, and circles in the head, Over each 
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arch is a circular panel, filled with an ornamental 
pattern in colour. The windows of the one- 
pair story form a range of small arches, with 
stone shafts: above this are segmental arches 
corbelled out; and the building is finished by 
broad facie and cornice,—the coloured tiles 
being there freely introduced——Mr. F. T. 
Gompertz’s design (436) makes use of semi- 
circular-headed dormers in a curb roof, with hip- 
knobs of excessive length._—Mr. J. L. Pedley’s 
design (437), has semicircular pediments to the 
windows.——These designs for the Sheffield 
School of Art are, however, as we said, all 
valuable, as illustrative of thé “tendencies of 
existing taste. 

In schools and educational institutions of 
the ordinary kind, we again meet-with the Gothic 
style as an exclusive one. It is impossible for 
us to notice all the works which are exhibited. 
Mr. H. Clutton, in “ Buildings for the ‘new 
Schools ‘to be erected at Ashford, Middlesex,” 
for the Society of Ancient Britons (116), and in 
** Buildings formerly intended for the National 
Society’s Training College” (117); Mr. 
Edmeston in the “Schools and Residence at 
Stockingford, near Nuneaton” 106); Mr. 
G. R. Clarke in similar buildmgs at Coln, 
Great Aldwyn, Gloucestershire (139) ; Messrs. 
Habershon, in schools at Erith; Brighton ; 
Lilford, Northamptonshire; Walworth; Ids- 
worth, Hants; Boughton Monchelsea, .Kent ; 
and Hampstead (168); Messrs. Gabriel and 
Hirst, at Keynsham, Somerset (188 and 224) ; 
Mr. W. White, at Wantage (245. and 246) ; 
Mr. C. Baily, at Hawksworth, Notts. (255) ; 
Mr. F. Barnes, in New School Buildings and 
Library at Harrow (380 and 397), where the 
dressings appear to be all in red brick ; and the 
same architect at Hadleigh (387) ; and Mr. E. 
Nash, in the South Metropolitan District Schools 
at Sutton, Kent (534), are amongst the chief ex- 
hibitors. Mr. Murray gives a Design for the 
Belfast Presbyterian College (42), with oriels, 
and a square-capped tower. A design by the 
same architect, is entitled “ Schools intended to 
be erected at Leamington ;” whilst Messrs. 
G. R. Clarke and W. J. Worthington exhibit 

44) ‘National Schools and Residences at 

eamington, as contracted for.” Which is to 
be considered the successful design, even had 
we heard both sides of the question, it would, 
perhaps, puzzle us to say. We believe both 
architects claim payment for their work. The 
resemblance which there is in the designs, may 
be easily accounted for: there is slight variety 
in many buildings we might mention. 
Mr. R. Hesketh and Mr. G. O. Lane are almost 
the only architects whose schools are not Gothic. 
The former gentleman exhibits (419) the Golden- 
lane School, of St. Thomas’s Charter-house. 
Mr. Lane shows (59) his Design for the Central 
London District Schools at Hanwell, in which 
he had a — range of Venetian windows, 
grouped together in the several stories, and 
rising above the eaves with segmental pediments. 
There is a dome to the centre of the building ; 
and square blocks of building at the ends, are 
surmounted by low lanterns domed over. 

The predominance of perpendicular lines 
which characterizes the design last-named, is 
carried to excess in another of the same archi- 
tect’s competition designs. This last (66), sub- 
mitted for the Jews’ Hospital, Mile-end, has win- 
dows of character similar to the others, and a por- 
tico formed of square columns, coupled.——Mr. 
Lamb’s “Consumption Hospital now erecting 
at Funchal, Madeira” (76), deserves attention 
for the excellent grouping of its main divisions, 
and of its roofs. here is also a view of the 
same architect’s Sanatorium for Consumption 
now erecting at Bournmouth (492). 

The principal drawings of buildings for 
business am illustrate the class of ware- 
houses. essrs. Devas, Minchener, and Rout- 
ledge’s warehouse, in Cannon-street West, is 
exhibited (22), by Messrs. J. Griffith and H. 
Dawson. As we have heretofore observed, it is 
one of those buildings which display a marked 














principal building of the three shown, has been 
illustrated in the “Companion to the Almanack.” 
What is perhaps the best of the works is seen 
only in part. The warehouse in brick and 
stone, is effectively treated in the novel door- 
way, and the windows of the lower stories 
grouped under the arcade; and the canted 
angle is especially well managed. This drawing 
was originally prepared for the French exhibi- 
tion. The architect’s application to the ap- 
pointed office in London, for space, was, how- 
ever, met with a blunt refusal. We believe 
that no blame attaches to the committee of 
architects; but as the same thing is said to 
have occurred in other cases, the circumstance 
is annoying,—considering also that there did 
not seem to be much want of space at the 
exhibition itself——-The warehouse erecting 
at Manchester, for Messrs. S. and J. Watts 
(55)—Messrs. Travis and Mangnall, architects 
—has a length of no less than 300 feet, a 
depth of 90 feet, and an extreme height of 
115 feet: it will be wholly faced with stone, 
and is to cost, exclusive of land and fixtures, 
45,0007. The general style is that. of the 
Renaissance. The sixth story is lighted from 
the roof; and portions of the building are 
carried up an additional story, for the sake 
of effect. The design is not very satisfactory. 
The drawing, it is true, is an unfortunate one ; 
for the bricks of Lancashire can hardly be so 
red, and the Yorkshire stone of the warehouse 
itself, can hardly be so yellow as they are 
shown. But, the details seem to us weak 
in design; the heavy and blind top story, 
over a range of large windows, is question- 
able; and the range of gables which crowns 
the structure, even ugly. The entrances are 
in good taste, and portions of the rusticated 
work display care. We may be under the in- 
fluence of the drawing—for that will go a long 
yee are very apprehensive. 

r. Brakspear’s warehouse erecting in John 
Dalton-street, in the same town (194), has Italian 
details of more familiar character, but well studied 
and designed. The lower story is treated as an 
arcade, and the doorway has much merit.—— 
In the same town, Mr. A. Waterhouse is erecting 
offices and stores for Messrs. Binyon and Fryer 
(63). The upper half of the front is built of 
red and white bricks, in chequers. The offices 
are on the first-floor, with a range of windows, 
ner iron shafts coupled in the thickness of the 
wall. 

The buildings which have been erected 
recently for public companies, and similar pur- 
poses of business, are so important, that the 
exhibition does not present a proper reflex of 
the architecture of the day without them. In 
our own pages, the building at the end of 
Chancery-lane, and the insurance-office in Fleet- 
street, are to be found; but the only work of 
the class which is represented’ in the Suffolk- 
street collection is Mr. J. J. Cole’s ‘Offices ” 
in Throgmorton-street (447),—which we have 
also given. 

There are fewer drawings of banking-houses 
than last year. Mr. Truefitt has erected a new 
room in the yard at the “Old Bank,” Blackburn 
(195), where there is a “lean-to” roof, in 
the trussing of which a perforated leaf-work 
pattern is introduced. This room is, we believe, 
the work for which Mr. Ruskin was said to have 
been applied to for designs ; but the completion 
without his assistance seems to show that the 
original arrangement was not carried out. 

There is an equally marked deficiency in the 
number of designs for railway stations. Various 
portions of the Paddington and Windsor sta- 
tions of the Great Western Railway—some of 
the former having been illustrated by us—are 
shown by Mr. M. D. Wyatt 7 9). The end of the 
transept, which we engraved, requires the deco- 
ration in colour for its due effect. Other decora- 
tions of an elaborate character have been de- 
signed for the private rooms of her Majesty : 
and designs for a standard lamp, and for pave- 
ments, are shown in No. 337. 








ence of Messrs. Beadel, Son, and Chancellor. 
In this department, as in others, there are 
fewer designs than should be found. 

Weallude to these deficiencies, because—just 
as was the case last year—some of our contem- 
poraries have put forth very erroneous, if not 
pernicious, views, with reference to the works 
- ag gallery, and their relation to existing 

aste. 


THE LIMERICK PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


THe Limerick Protestant Orphan Societ 
was founded in the year 1833, mainly thro i 
the exertions of the late Rev. J. C. Titzge d, 
and has for its objects the maintenance, educa- 
tion, and a awe | of destitute Protestant 
orphans. e society has made steady progress 
since its formation, and numbers amongst its 
supporters the majority of the Protestant gentry 
and clergy of the diocese. The late Rev. 
Godfrey Massy, vicar of Bruff, was especial 
distinguished for his labours on its behalf. The 
number of orphans at present under its care 
amounts to about 250, and the annual income 
is upwards of 2,000/. One of its principal 
sources of revenue is an annual bazaar, and the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable rooms for that 

urpose, as well as for the several public meet- 

ings, &c. has led to.a proposal for the erection 
of a building, to be called the Limerick Pro- 
testant Orphan Hall, to be also available for 
other religious purposes. A considerable sum 
having been subscribed, the design of Mr. W. 
Fogerty, of Limerick, was selected in June last, 
since which time the works have been com- 
menced, and the walls of the basement story 
completed. 

The design (a view of which we give) in- 
cludes a great hall, 81 feet by 44, with two 
entrances froin the street. The principal door- 
way gives access through a porch to the hall 
oa to the staircase, carried up in a square 
tower at the angle, which communicates with 
light galleries on three sides of the building. 
The other entrance has also a porch, the upper 
of which is formed into an oriel window. 

he hall is lighted at the sides by ten la 
three-light windows above the level of the 

alleries, and by a traceried window of five 
ights in the end. 

The basement contains two large school- 
rooms, committee-room, and apartments for the 
caretaker, and is lighted by means of areas in 
front and rear. 

The walls are being built of the local light- 

coloured limestone in uncoursed rubble work, 
neatly hammered on the face. The dressings, 
quoins, &c. are being executed of the same 
stone, chiselled or punched. The roof is to be 
open, and, as well as the rest of the woodwork, 
of stained deal. A large louvre is provided in 
the roof for ventilation. 
A sum of 900/. has been already expended in 
the purchase of site and carrying on of the base- 
ment story, and a further sum of upwards of 
2,000/. will be required for the entire comple- 
tion of the building. 

















THE FINAL BUILDING ACT. 


As the miserable remnant of structure con- 
cealed under our counterfeit architecture has 
begun to draw remark even in the wy j press, 
vod we have French engineers and builders 
asking, in the Zimes, with courteously concealed 
sneers, why English builders, with less timber 
at hand than any others, are the only ones who 
cannot build without entire dependance on 
deal sticks (or, I may add, English engineers, 
without the still more puerile and inconceivably 
uninventive expedient ‘of casting the unlimited 
iron their dupes allow them into artificial 
sticks), it seems, at length, time to draw up the 
curtain and expose the root of all this degrada- 
tion. Though, like many another lesson, learnt 
too late, alas! #o benefit ourselves, in this 














advance in the architecture of ourtime. But 
in invention, and in every quality of art, it is 
greatly inferior to the works which have given 
anew character to the town of Manchester, 
some of which are shown in a beautiful drawing 
(107), by the architect, Mr. E. Walters,—Com- 


We have also engraved in our journal the 
view of Walls’ Court Farm, erected for Thomas 
Proctor, Esq. on the estate of the Duke of | 
Beaufort, which, with a sketch of Mr. Proctor’s | 
residence, and that of the bailiff, is exhibited by 
Mr. Godwin (118). No. 23 is a view of x 





mercial Buildings lately erected,” &c. The; 





covered homestead in course of erection at | 


“ wilderness” (as Kingsley says) “of man’s 
making, not God’s,” it may be not altogether 
thrown away on our neighbours, upon either 
side the Atlantic ; or they have more dust in 
their eyes, and are far nearer our own state of 
supercivilization than I imagined. : 

et any one, then, who marvels at the mighty 


Haines-hill, Berkshire, under the superintend- 
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LIMERICK PROTESTANT ORPHAN HALL.——Mk. W. Focerrty, Arcuitect. 


ossessing 
no permanent or even fire-proof buildings, for 
the noblest purposes—churches, libraries, 
museums, galleries, town-halls,—while the “‘bar- 
barous” Arab, Hindoo, and even African, have 
for ages raised, not only public edifices, but 
whole cities of dwellings, that spurn all the 
elements, and depend on no repair ;—let kb’. 
know that the immediate reason is simply 
this. Though England as a nation be inte- 
rested to the extent of many a round million of 
her dearly-beloved £. (to say nothing of other 
interests not expressible in that denomination) 
in having as many fire-proof and decay-proof 
buildings, and dwellings too, as Franee, Russia, 
or Asiatic countries ; yet it has ceased to be the 
interest of any man in England either to build 
or invent them; by which I mean, that no 
money, thought, or time spent on their con- 
trivance or erection, however valuable to the 
nation or neighbourhood, ever will or can, in 
the present state of our laws, be worth one 
penny to the erectors or contrivers themselves. 

That sounds strange, doubtless; and some 
will say, surely it is natural, or they may even 
say, “necessary,” that what is anywhere de- 
cidedly profitable to society, should also be pro- 
fitable enough to some members or member of it, 
to be worth his devising. Yes, sir, it is natural 
that it should be so, but not necessary. It has 
been so everywhere,—it is still so in most 
countries,—naturally, but not by any neces- 
sity ;—only by the operation of certain laws, 
contrived for this and other good purposes, I 
cannot tell you how long ago, by a certain 
ancient Ruler (very eminent, too, as an Archi- 
tect), which are still in force over great part of 
the civilized world; and whose effect, on this 
matter of building, was once defined by a 
writer of Jewish extraction, in these terms :— 
‘ If any man’s work be burned, he [not society 
observe,—not mankind, nor the nation, but Ae] 
shall suffer loss.” 





Now this, sir, is still the exact effect of those | repealed ? No, not by the Authority that passed 
old laws, wherever they continue in force and| them: but their effect as regards this matter of 


are not evaded; and another curious effect is , building, sir, is most effectually ‘ey bya 
found to be, that in all those places, men’s | collusion of this kind—Let A. B. and C 

| three parties, of whom A. has a house, B. is in 
‘command of a long purse, and C. of an army of 


buildings have constantly improved in stability 
and true economy, and fires and repairs in them 
as constantly decreased, till, in many Asiatic 
places, the Pion became, and even continue 
to this day, unknown; the very dwelling-houses 
being fire-proof and so independent of repair, 
that their erection is actually, like that of good 
public works (such ones as no English city has 
seen since the Middle Ages), a gain national, 
and not merely individual. On the other hand, 
wherever these laws, or the above first-men- 
tioned effect of them, may have been super- 
seded, you will find the whole system of struc- 
ture, in private buildings immediately, and in 
public ones too, very rapidly, plunged into a 
state which I will not describe, because to your 
English readers I need not, and to foreign ones 
I do not choose ;—a state from which, suffice it 
to say, that while the sentimentalism of a Pugin 
or Ruskin may rescue a few works of pomp or 
romance among the mere dilettante excrescences 
of our civilization —the Cheops-Pyramids of 
it,—the monuments of its “ pride, fulness 
of bread, and abundance of idleness,”—the 
roud-flesh of its wounds ;—yet there can be, 
or its muscle, its realities, no such galvanic 
en ; Cities sa anny = pond still- 
gro and more and more taw guises, 
no better in reality than camps (as the Times 
article said) of wigwams; buildings tumbling 
down during erection; fires ever on the in- 
crease ; Building Acts upon Building Acts, in 
sarge ge array, bying to limit precisely how 
ad all the work shall be; and lawyers and 
surveyors haggling “over new ones, themselves 
more ephemeral even than the crazy piles they 
are to regulate. . 
But, it will be asked, are the laws then which 
that Ruler so architecturally contrived, anywhere 


. be 


|100,000 men, A.and B. lay a wager on the con- 
tingency of A.’s house being burnt down within 
'a year; that is to say, they engage that in the 
event of such a fire, B. shall forfeit to A. a 
certain sum ; and in the more probable event of 
the house escaping fire for a year, he shall 
receive a certain sum, which being far smaller 
is at once deposited by A. in B.’s own hands. 
But, then, who is to insure him the fulfilment 
of B.’s part of the wager, should B. lose it? 
No party but C. has power to do that; and as 
the continuance of this te depends entirel 
on C.’s character for good faith, A. finds it wort 
while to purchase of C. a — that B.’s pay- 
ment of the wager shall be enforced if neces- 
sary; and C. in consideration of a sum paid 
down by A. proportioned to the amount of the 
wager fe somewhat greater than A.’s stake 
in it), sells him this promise. Thus there are 
three parties to this si covenant,—the 
name or seal of each — on the document 
witnessing it,—and with less than three I be- 
lieve it was never yet thought worth draw- 
ing up. 

So far all is, fair: each has a right to do what 
he will with his own, and if all the things he 
deals with really are his own, their right must 
be unquestionable, each to make the best bar- 

in he can, The value of a thing is just what 
it will fetch,—the laws of supply and demand 
are, &c. &c.—and all we can say is, that the 
more they enable C. to obtain for his promise 
the better for C. and (as we shall presently see) 
the better also for the public. The more expen- 
sive the whole business can be made to A. the 


better. 








But now suppose C. to have previously en- 
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gaged, by the most solemn oaths, to prefer, for | 


no consideration whatever, the interests of any 
one soever, to the interests of the nation whereto 
A. and B. belong, or rather wherein they dwell. 
This would surely alter the whole case: for it 
is plainly against the interest of the nation that 
wagers or gaming of any kind should be 
encouraged in it, but especially such a wager as 
this. It is utterly against the common weal 
that A. should thus be able to insure to himself 
the worth of his house, without insuring the 
house itself. It is manifestly the interest of 
society that no man should have any means of 
insuring the value a thing bears to him, except 
by insuring the existence of the thing itself in 
the world. It is the public interest that every 
loss by fire, or other preventible disaster,—every 
accident that is not in the strictest sense of the 
expression, “by act of God,” but only by act 
(or neglect) of man,—should fall solely on some 
one who might have prevented it,—and not as an 
smperceptible loss on many, but a ruinous loss on 
one; as Divine Love has, by all the laws of 
nature, ordained and provided; It happens so 
naturally, but not necessarily ; not because two 
and two are four, but because some Person will 
have fewer accidents and more thought, and 
fewer selfish rascals in the world; and because 
lime and sand, and stone and iron, and wood 
and brick-earth, are His handiwork, and by their 
Sag ag and relations praise Him and magnify 
tim for ever. 

Well, then, if C. had taken any such oaths as 
we have supposed, it seems plain that C. would 
be quite misadvised in becoming a party to any 
bargain of this kind. For as often as the 
umpireship and defence of such a wager is 
undertaken, by the affixing of C.’s name or seal 
to the document witnessing it, so often is there 
in fact (whatever there might be in intention) a 
bargain and sale to A. and B. of the interests of 
the rest of the nation, which (by our supposi- 
tion) C. had sworn not to sell to anybody. 

Now, in modern English, the wager and 
document here described are called an Insurance 
Policy: the three parties to it are called, A. 
the Insured ; B. the Insurer ; and C. the Crown. 
The signature of the last!is called the Stamp. 
The stake of A. which is deposited with B. is 
called Premium; and his other payment to C. 
for engaging to be umpire, that is to say, the 
bribe required by the latter for making this 
sacrifice of the national interest to that of A. 
and B. is called, most incorrectly, Insurance 
Tax, for it ought, according to all the analogies 
of our language, to be spelt Insurance Bribe. 

Towards the end of the late peace, there was 
some agitation among the most deluded classes 
for what would be called a repeal of this in- 
surance duty ; that is to say, that their interests 
should be sold for nothing, instead of about 
1,200,000/. a year,—Government relinquishing 
the bribe, while continuing the injustice that 
the bribe is paid to purchase ;—a reform, 
thoroughly in accordance with the course of 
British law-changing in greater matters, from 
the Tudor days downward. The wrong has 

one through its term of naturalization, doubt- 
ess,—the years that suffice to make wrong 
right,—a “vested right,’"—a matter of pro- 
perty,—property like that of the Gadarenes in 
their swine ; of which Voltaire says it was an 
Englishman that taught him to ask (for truly 
none but a Saxon would have thought of the 
question), “Did Christ give any compensation 
to the owners for destroying their property ?” 
Wouldn’t we have made Him pay for then— 
lawful beasts or unlawful? There should have 
been damages, and law expenses to boot, or we 
would have known the reason why. 

Well, to return to our Insurance ‘ Duty,’ 
there was some ‘ventilation’ of the matter, 
but, happily, war and a war-budget came in 
time to prevent this further confusion of bitter 
for sweet and sweet for bitter; and, thanks to 
the Czar Nicolas, our laws still recognise a dif- 
ference between a commercial contract and a 
wager; still deny any obligation upon her 
Majesty to act as an umpire of bets; and still 
leave a gaming agreement, that has not received 
per stamp, to be binding only in honour, not in 
aw. 

What is — then to stop the downward 
course of our building, and restore this art to 
its normal and zatwral state of progress, instead 














of degradation, is simply a law to this effect, 
that ‘Whereas it is highly inexpedient and 
contrary to the common weal that her Majesty’s 
courts should undertake, for any considera- 
tion, the enforcement of any gaming or 
betting contract, but especially of any that is 
made contingent on the event of a conflagra- 
tion, or preventible accident; and 
whereas it has, nevertheless, been customary, 
for and in consideration of a payment called 
Insurance Duty, to place a stamp on certain 
agreements of this kind, and undertake the 
enforcement of them; be it therefore enacted, 
that after the ——- day of ——, no such stamp 
shall be affixed, and no such agreement, except 
ra end bearing a stamp, shall be of any 

oree.’ 

at, sir, is the only “ pulling Act” for 
us. With that once passed, it will be 
passed, or a still shorter one, another day, by 
the then rulers of the island now called 
Britain,—with that passed, all the rotten lath 
and plaster will be seen beginning to transmute 
itsell into as sound materials as the shade 
of Pugin himself could wish ;—without it, 
never, though Building Acts be multiplied till 
we cannot produce paper for all that are 
required. Now, as this must come sooner or 
later, it would save time, and might be found 
to help save something else, if it were done this 
very year 1856. YWirhens no right to assume 
it will mot be so. What right has any man to 
assume that those who are shown right will 
straightway do wrong P 

But the revenue! the revenue! I hear it 
exclaimed. Do you think a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is going to throw away a million and 
a quarter in war-time on a point of abstract 
justice ? Certainly not, most practical reader. 

ut we have a short way of settling that, and 
so we will see whether it is the revenue ques- 
tion that stands in the way. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer shall hear of a substitute fully 
capable of making up the 1,200,000/. and more 
too, and satisfying, at the same time, the most 
critical sense of justice. When it was imagined 
that coal-smoke had destroyed St. Paul’s, coal 
was made to rebuild it ; and the same idea has, 
I believe, been carried out in other cases with 
more reason. Now, if shallow men will insist 
that the change above suggested would be a 
boon only to ‘architectural or building inte- 
rests,’ it is fair to answer them according to 
their folly, by telling them (in-their own super- 
ficial sense) that we are going to propose these 
‘interests’ alone should pay for it. But for 
those who look a little deeper, and acknowledge 
that whatever this matter costs, or shall cost 
us, is only the just penalty for our fathers’ and 
our neglect and selfish indolence, in admitting 
the fallacy above pointed out, let us observe 
that to this one fallacy we owe bad building; 
to bad building, bad architecture; to bad archi- 
tecture, architectural disguises,—the most costly 
and mischievous of all our luxuries, with the 
sole exception, perhaps, of gin,—the most 
utterly useless aim unornamental of any, with- 
out even that exception; and the omly one 
untaxed, 

Now, an ‘Architectural-Disguises-Tax’ is 
as easily assessed and levied as an Armorial 
Bearings-Daty (which it most resembles in prin- 
ciple), or rather a Window-Tax, which it would 
most resemble in productiveness. Let us see. 

Schedule A.—Plain Disguise, in Towns only.— 
For every plastered external surface of wall, 
within the limits of any city or borough, 
—s. —d. 

If the horizontal dimension of the surface 
exceed a yard, double the above; if two yards, 
treble it ; and add an equal tax for every yard 
exceeded. 

If it include two stories in height, double the 
amounts above found ; and make an equal addi- 
tion for every additional story. 

Schedule B.—Figured Disguises, in Towns or 
Country.—For every mass of plastic material, or 
covered with plastic material, projecting from a 
wall, whether the wall be plastered or not, 
—s. —d. 

If the greatest dimension of the mass exceed 
a yard, double the above ; if two yards, treble 
it ; and so on. 

If the seat or outline of the mass upon the 
wall have more than one re-entering angle, 





imagine it divided into the fewest possible 
pieces, with no re-entering angles, and charge 
them as distinct masses. 

That this Pomp-and-vanity Tax could be 
made to raise, from existing buildings, as much 
as the old Air-and-light Tax, is not pretended; 
but little more than half that amount is all we 
need for the above purpose, of ascertaining 
whether it is the Czar or some nearer foe or 
foes, that stop the way to good building. 

Of course, such a tax, were it ever so small, 
would have the collateral effect of instantly 
suppressing all future disguise of this kind, as 
completely as Pitt’s Hair-powder-Duty put an 
end to that elegant refinement. This is only 
what all real architects desire, and all payers for 
building would have insisted upon, years and 
decades of years ago, were it only possible to 
bring these things before their mental vision. It 
is simply the difficulty of getting their owners to 
look at them, that perpetuates these absurdities. 
Now, for drawing attention to a thing, there is 
no writer like the tax-gatherer. A most power- 
ful prompter of thought is every new line from 
his pen. He will get a thing looked at. 

And truly, sir, apart from the justice, above 
suggested, of making these follies pay for their 
own funeral, and that of Sham Insurance their 
mother, we may challenge any one to produce 
a vanity from which it seems so unquestionably 
the duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
raise eve ing of revenue obtainable. In 
all the late attacks on it, I have nowhere seen 
observed this peculiar fact about counterfeit 
architecture, that it is the only luxury for which 
no single palliation has been alleged, but only 
evil continually ; harm physical, harm esthetic, 
and harm moral. All others have either some 
microscopic particle of good in their origin or in 
some remote accidental effect ; or, at least, some 
class to whom, in some one point of view, in 
mind, body, or estate, they are harmless. Alcohol 
and tobacco are gifts of , and for man’s good, 
doubtless, blaspheme about them as he may. 
In hair-powder it would puzzle one to find an 
moral, or in armorial bearings any physical evil. 
Both hurt their owners, but no one else, that I 
can see. But here we have a wholly untaxed 
article of pomp, absorbing millions a year more 
than those or any others ; utterly unmotived 
unless by the most vulgar and ridiculous osten- 
tation; and with no conceivable effect to any 
class but mischief—mischief to those who have, 
and mischief to those who want these things; 
mischief to those who make, and mischief to 
those who pay for them; mischief to those who 
like, and mischief to those who ~— mer for 


liking them. 


PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S SECOND 
LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE. 


In his second lecture at the Royal Academy, 
on the 10th, the Professor said, on the annual 
recurrence of the present season, when he had 
to prepare himself for the performance of that 
evening’s very agreeable duty,—when he was 
relieved, for a short time, from the turmoil and 
bustle of this vulgar world, and was enabled 
leisurely to contemplate the noble and important 
art which they bail in hand ; to view its deeply- 
interesting history and expand the wings of 
imagination upon its delights, and dwell upon 
its openings up of the sublime and the beauti- 
ful, he felt himself almost overwhelmed by the 
conviction of his incompetency to represent the 
dignity of so noble a science. When he looked 
at the ingenuity of mind required; the mathe- 
matical attainments, the natural endowment of 
sensibility, the taste, the invention, the poetical 
imagination, the genius which were essential, 
he was really appalled; and he took — 
only in the Be principles asserted by the 
masters of the art; and in reliance upon the 
candour of his hearers, and in the admission 
that all were bound to make, that while des- 
canting on so gloribus a subject, they were by 
no means required to be masters of all its de- 

artments. So entirely did the Academy of 

ce appreciate the extent of the difficulty of 
the art, that to carry out instruction in all its 
perth, they had established three special pro- 
essors of three departments of architecture. 
The first was a professor of The Theory of 
Architecture; the second, of The History of 
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Architecture; the third, of the Statics of] taste. In his first visit to St. Paul’s, after re- 
Architecture; and during the season they had} turning from Paris, he was rye struck 
uu 


many lectures, as well as direct teaching.| with the dome and towers of that 


ilding, 


Many of the scholars were sent to Rome and | which, seen from Fleet-street or Ludgate-hill, 
Germany for five years, at the expense of the | at about eleven o’clock on a summer morning, 


Government, the Government havi 
upon their talents at all times. Thus the 
French Government never lost its hold upon 
those. who had derived advantage from its 
patronage. 

They ought, in directing their minds to this 
great art, to approach it with ail the respect, 
humility, and circumspection which a subject so 
grave required. Proficiency in it was in a great 
measure to be attained by study and by genius, 
—by disinterested, long, and faithful parsuit of 
books in the first place. They should study the 
works of Blondell and many others which 
would at once occur to their minds. Again, 
this art was to be cultivated by careful travels ; 
by observations in travels at home as well as 
deoilk by seeing monuments in their proper 
sites; by emancipation, as far as possible, from 
the ordinary business of life ; and by that leisure 
which enabled the mind to expand into those 
— and day-dreams which constituted 
the delight of the architect. But then, from 
the art itself, to go to the great practitioners 
of the art,—to their interesting biography, and 
the benefits which their genius had conferred 
upon society ; creating, originating, promoting 
the arts of iadustry and civilization, the union of 
a vast variety of knowledge, and the benevolence 
which it had brought to bear upon their crea- 
tions ; so that they might feel all the force of the 

of an ancient writer who had no higher 
epithet to apply to the Maker of all things 
than “The Great Architect.”? There was, in- 
deed, one individual to whom they might apply 
the title “architect ” as the architect of his own 
fortune—Sir Christopher Wren. He was a 
scholar from his childhood; a great mathema- 
tician at thirteen; professor of astronomy at 
Gresham College at twenty-one; at thirty- 
seven, surveyor-general to this country and 
kingdom ; and after the Fire of London, at 
pr ss: appointed to St. Paul’s; the prin- 
cipal founder of the Royal Society, and the 
largest contributor to it; the founder of the 
Commission of Sewers; the sustainer of schools 
of art in the Society of Freemasons,—then act- 
ing in their original and proper character as 
builders ; the friend and counsellor of the king, 
and of the wisest in the State; and the chief 
benefactor of his country. It was wonderful 
to contemplate such a character, and to con- 
sider that he. had left, for special study, 
structures which could not fail to delight 
and instruct those who were familiar with his 
works. Many of Wren’s works were without 
parallel in foreign parts, and were cited by the 
French as constituting our best title to the pos- 
session of taste in architecture. His works were 
more or less published, and his friend, Mr. 
Clayton, whom he had the happiness to assist, 
had added a great deal to ts was before 
known. There were many works still unpub- 


lished, and he would recommend to them, as 
‘conferring a benefit on the profession, that they 


should, when opportunity offered, so prepare 
them as to give them to the public. ‘The age 


-of Sir Christopher Wren was one of peculiar 


m imity in all that affected art and science, 
while every succeeding age had brought us to 
that commonplace and plebeian mediocrity 
with which so many at the present time were 
content; so that we were now. beginning to be 


-considered, in all that belonged to the fine arts, 


as inferior to other countries. In his (the lec- 
turer’s) late visit to Paris, he had had the advan- 
tage of a critical view of the architectural monu- 
ments of that famous city, in company with one 
of the first architects of the day. Putting aside the 
advantages of clime, and of material exemption 
from smoke, which conferred so great a lustre 
on the works of that city ; and waiving all that 
distinctive talent for ornamental design, in 
which the Italians themselves confess the 
French to excel, he would challenge their pre- 
tensions to the graver merits of architecture, 
and would discuss deliberately with them the 
beauties of St. Paul’s, Greenwich, and other 
works of Sir Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones, 
im comparison with their own, as far superior 
im harmony, unity, variety, invention, and 








a claim! presented one of the most striking views m 


Europe. St. Paul’s was without a rival in its 
beauty, unity, and variety. 

The position of the consistory and mornin 
chapels, the mode in which the aisles were finished 
with hemispherical domes, and, in particular, the 
novelty of the contrivance of the windows within 
the apse, by which the light penetrated into the 
building after the Gothic mode, was peculiarly 
striking. There was all the strength of a pier, 
all the grace which such an apse must give, and 
a lightness which he believed was unique,—for 
he had found such a combination nowhere else. 
It was commonplace to point out to them the 
absolute novelty of making a dome equal to the 
width of the whole church, instead of the usual 
mode of making it equal with the nave. It gave 
him great pleasure to find in the work of the 
Rev. Mr. Petit, great commendation of the 
first model of St. Paul’s. When they proceeded 
further to consider the economy of the structure, 
its contrivance throughout for sanitary and 
meteorological purposes, its grace and orna- 
ment, a judicious mind could not but rejoice in 
so marvellous a building in our country as con- 
ferring a lasting renown upon us. The building 
was remarkable for its adherence to rule and the 
masonic laws. With regard to character and 
taste, St. Paul’s was a remarkable instance of 
combination. Sometimes the elements of the 
sublime and just were handled with a strange- 
ness of proportion and physiognomy, or with 
some extraordinary audacity, as in Boronini, 
Michelangelo, the chief of the Italians, and a 
great many among the French. One man sur- 
prised and alarmed—created terror and astonish- 
ment—by a sort of clumsy power ; but Wren 
was an artist following Nature, in whom they 
found no extravagances or excesses of power : 
all was correct and harmonious. 

In the Gothic an unearthly attitude was 
frequently attempted, and in much of the French 
architecture they found an overstepping of all 
masonic rule. Such extravagances might trans- 
port with their novelty, but they violated the 
correct spirit of masonic architecture. Wren 
always trusted to the natural character of his 
contrivances, and the perfection of his equi- 

oise. 

No architect of Europe in his day understood 
better, or more hi hly appreciated, the merits of 
Gothic structure. Witness his surveys of West- 
minster and Salisbury churches; his restora- 
tions of St. Michael’s, Cornhill; and many 
others. St. Paul’s is, in fact, a Gothic struc- 
ture, clothed in classic garb. 

In comparing the quality of taste in Wren’s 
productions with that of other masters of his 
age the Professor illustrated the modesty of 

is character. The sublime displayed itself 
rather to the understanding than to the eye in 
his forms and combinations. Inigo Jones exhi- 
bited more pomp and passion, he was more of a 
painter than Wren; but he never dreamt of the 
structural combinations which the mathema- 
tician re in. Wren overstepped not the 
modesty of Nature, while Hawksmoor, his pupil, 
more striking to the eye, discarded all logic. 
Hogarth has ridiculed his Lion and Unicorn on 
the spire of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by 
placing it in the background of his drunken 
scene at St. Giles’s,—as if Hawksmoor was 
scarcely sober when he designed it: his squint- 
ing ine in the niches of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, are equally indefensible. 

Vanbru i had much of the same taste, and 
improvised in stone such works as were admis- 
sible for theatrical scenery on canvass only. 
He affected force and magnitude of parts, but 
he stood on the dangerous limits between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. 

He went on to compare Raffaelle and Michel- 
angelo in the same strain, illustrating his posi- 
tion by the advice of Hamlet to the players; 
and he recommended that the student should 
set his mind to distinguish between real great- 
ness and swagger, between daring and balder- 
dash, the massive and the coarse, grace and 
affectation, intricacy and confusion, elegance 
and effeminacy. These were the essential dis- 








tinctions which we should well consider in the 
formation of our taste. 

Very few indeed were those who were enabled 
to earry out works, but they might design them. 
They might put them on paper, and thus be- 
come useful to their country. The Palace at 
Whitehall was estimated on the continent as one 
of the finest works of that day. 

In the Vitruvian element “ Dispositio,” the 
architects of that day were conspicuous. Both 
Inigo Jones in Whitehall, and Wren in the 
examples cited, reminded us of military disposi- 
tion and battle array, with all the order and 
discipline of warfare in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which had reversed the 
desultory system of the previous centuries 
under the feudal warriors. The disposition 
of buildings had participated in the reform, 
as these arrangements had been always deter- 
mined by the accidents of site, and generally by 
ecclesiastical requirements, and had all that 
picturesque (so contrary to architectural prin- 
ciples of Wren’s day) which sketching ladies and 
gentlemen adored in the present. 

Inigo Jones and Wren had earned for us the 
good opinion of Milizia, amongst other foreign 
writers, who had said, that architecture, 
banished by the license and caprice of other 
countries of Europe, had taken refuge in 
England. 

He would particularly invite the attention of 
the younger members of the Pare to that 
magnificent palace projected by his Royal 


|Highness Prince Albert at Kensington-gore, 


which, at some time or other, he hoped they 
would see rising, a splendid national monument. 
The site was equal to the site of any of the 
great buildings of Europe. That palace would 
really be a subject of useful study to those be- 
fore him, in comparing the great monuments 
of Europe, and so exercising their own genius 
as to produce something which should do honour 
to their country. They might, of course, have 
competition in which one would be successful, 
and others not thanked for their pains. That 
was one of the degradations at which their art 
had arrived, and which it behoved them to try 
and relieve it from, namely, the discreditable 
manner in which such efforts were received. 
He presumed the only way of so doing was to 
make their efforts really worthy of respect; and 
to teach, if possible, all supercilious observers 
and judges that there was something due to 
those even who were not successful. It was a 
great gratification to him to find that a late 
friend of his had left a legacy of 40/. a year, to be 
given to the unsuccessful candidate for the gold 
medal. ‘The first candidate, the donor said, had 
his reward; but the second, who had made all 
possible effort, and who probably might be very 
near the first, had failed, had lost his time, and 
his means, perhaps ; and now there were 401. to 
prevent this. Finally, while we were bound to 
acquaint ourselves with foreign examples, to 
respect and to borrow from our illustrious neigh- 
bours, who were ever intent on the advancement 
of every noble art and science, we were not to 
overlook our own, or to depreciate those masters 
who had conferred such lustre on our country, 
and he recommended the remark of Pliny, that 
“we often make expensive journeys to visit 
objects, which, when under our noses, are 
neglected. I know not,” says he, “ whether it 
is an order of nature that we are incurious about 
everything we are not obliged to seek, or that 
the desire ishes when an object is easily 
obtained, or that we defer always that which we 
can visit any day.” 

From whatever cause, certain it is that our 
own country possesses many objects which, ata 
distance, in Greece or in Egypt, we should 
regard as miracles; and we should visit and 
illustrate them in the most complete manner. 








“ BeautiruL Ventce.’—At the Colchester 
Literary Institution, last week, Mr. Charles F. Hay- 
ward, Associate of the Institute of Architects, de- 
livered a lecture on “‘ Beautiful Venice.” The subject 
was illustrated by about 100 photographs, engravings, 
and sketches made by the lecturer during his visit. 
It was enterprise, said the lecturer, by which Venice 
rose, and if the same were applied to Colchester, and 
private sacrifice were made for public good, what, he 
asked, might not be done for their ancient town ? 
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THE DIPLOMA QUESTION. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, held on the 9th instant, to discuss the 
‘desirability of co-operating “with the London 
Architectural Association in endeavouring to 
obtain the issue of a diploma,” it was resolved 
by a majority of five to three,—~ 


“That in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable 
that a course of architectural study should be authori- 
tatively prescribed, and that those who pass the 
examination by which that study should be closed 
should receive a certificate; and that the president be 
requested to forward the foregoing declaration to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and state that 
the members of this society will be ready to co- 
operate in any measures that may be required to give 
it effect, leaving the details of study and examination 
for further consideration.” 


In all that has been written and said upon the 
diploma question, the cause which has led to the 
present unsuccessful position which many architects 
. occupy seems to have been overlooked. _ 

The cry for a diploma evidently comes from a body 
of young architects, who find it difficult to get em- 
ployment sufficient to sustain them in respectable 
circumstances, without mentioning the high position 
which some of them should occupy. 

It appears to me that in consequence of the abuse of 
the present system ofarchitectural pupilage, thenumber 
who have entered the profession is much greater than 
’ the demand for their services would justly warrant, 
and among this number are many young men, who 
have, no doubt, average abilities, but who are not 
possessed of the peculiar talent necessary for the 
profession. Architects are in general téo ready to 
take young men into their offices as pupils, when 
perhaps the little practice they have is searcely suffi- 
cient fully to employ even their own time. When 
a premium is offered it is irresistible. Whether the 
youth has ability or not, he can be so far trained as 
to be useful in copying plans ; and thus the architect 
is enabled to work his business, with the least possi- 
ble trouble to himself, and perhaps a hundred pounds 
in his pocket besides. The evil naturally multiplies 
itself ; for those who possess least practice are pre- 
cisely those who are most anxious to get pupils ; also, 
- in the inverse ratio to the number engaged, is the 
average practical experience. Diminish the number 
of practitioners, and-I warrant the profession will 
rise in public estimation and general ability. There 
will then be scope for. those who possess a knowledge 
of art and structural beauty, which, instead of bring- 
ing with it drudgery and penury, will gain them easy 
circumstances and the respect of society. 

With this view of the state of the profession before 
our eyes, let us examine the manner in which a 
diploma system would work itself out. It must 
either -be a compulsory or voluntary system. The 
latter is the plan proposed by the Architectural 
Association, and the only one which I think we 
need trouble ourselves.to consider ; for, in these days 
of free trade, it would be next to impossible to obtain 

.@ parliamentary enactment, which as the proposition 
emanates from the profession, would be considered to 
be demianded for the protection of architects, and not 
for that of the public. a 

' _T understand that the diploma sought for is to be a 
. certificate that the person to whom it has been granted 

is possessed of a certain amount of knowledge, which 
those who grant it consider sufficient to justify him in 
practising as an architect. 

The most sensible course of examination, and the 
one most likely to lead to a just conclusion, would 
be for those wishing to pass for a diploma to be 
made to prepare plans, specifications, and estimates, 
in the presence of competent persons appointed for 
that purpose. This, together with questions of a 
practical nature, is all that could with justice be asked 
for, in the present state of architectural education. 
A knowledge ‘of science is possessed by but few ; and, 
if it were demanded, it would throw out many men, 
who, inferior in scientific attainments to others per- 
haps possessed of a diploma, are yet far their superiors 
in architectural ability. Would it be a wise {policy 
to demand educated mediocrity, at the expense of 
uneducated talent, and instead of permitting and 
a untaught genius to develope itself, to 
trammel it with the compulsory demand of scientific 
knowledge? Most of the great inventions which have 
co undying benefits upon the world have 

emanated from working and uneducated men. Would 
you have said to George Stephenson, when planning 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, ‘ We will not 
allow you to practise as an engineer: you have no 
. knowledge of algebra, and consequently are unfitted 
‘ _ for the post ?” Such would be suicidal. 

Let us examine what benefits would accrue to 
architects and the public from the introduction of a 
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PLAN OF EPISCOPAL CHAPEL. 











the most sensible, presuming that through public 
opinion it has become a moral necessity. 

As it would rest with the examiners to say whether 
the examined possessed the requisite amount of ability 
to fit them for practising, and as ability varies very 
much in different persons, the power of drawing a 
line between competency and incompetency would be 
avery arbitrary one, and liable to be much abused. A 
set form of questions to be asked and answered would 
in a measure prevent this; but what advantage would 
result when design and arrangement are unconsidered ? 
It would, however, be impossible to frame any set 
mode of examination which did not leave a great deal 
to be decided by the taste and prejudice of the 
examiners. 

There are, I think, but few. architects who 
would not be able to pass an examination of this 
description, if conducted with tolerable fairness and 
honesty. It would, indeed, be but a poor com- 
pliment to the talent of the profession to think 
differently. If there exist fools enough in the world 
to give work to those who do not possess even 
elementary knowledge, a diploma system would not 
prevent them from obtaining it. It might, perhaps, 
induce those to study who have not yet practised, in 
order that they might ‘pass the examination with 
honour. It would, perhaps, ensure a certain amount 
of practical knowledge in the coming generation, but 
would it increase talent by offering it a more enticing 
remuneration? In’ my opinion it would not, by 
reason of its proving no check upon the influx of new 
members into the profession. Some would say, esta- 
blish a system of collegiate education, and raise the 
qualifications toa higher standard ; but there are evils 
inseparable to the system. You compel young men 
to go through a course of training which is as likely 
to be bad as it is to be good, and is certain to be ex- 
pensive. The management may also, through inte- 
rest or routine, fall into the hands of incompetent 
persons, and thus become a repetition, on a small 
scale, of Government imbecility and incapacity. It 
is a principle becoming day by day more significant, 
that every institute should stand on its own merits as 
a basis, and be self-sustaining. Let architectural 
education be no exception to the rule. Establish 
colleges, but let them depend upon the support of the 
profession. If they are required, they will answer : 
if not, they will soon be numbered with the things 
that were. 

After considering the question of voluntary exami- 
nation in all its bearings, the only conclusion I can 
come to is, that it will be impossible for it to become 
a moral necessity, that the feeling of the profession 
will be against it, from the extra trouble and expense 
incurred, and the dislike of many to let the decision 
of the great question of their lives, “ whether they 
shall practise or not,” rest with any but themselves ; 
that the public, finding many able men among those 
who have no diploma, will encourage them in prefer- 
ence even to those possessed of one—for the English 
people, above all things, hold in abhorrence any attempt 
at monopoly, which the movement would uudoubtedly 
be considered to d, 

I repeat that there are too many in the pro- 
fession, and that it is useless to hope for amend- 
ment before the numbers are diminished. ‘“ How do 





system similay to the ove previously stated as being 


you propose to effect this ? ” will be inquired. Archi- 


tects must unite. Let them agree among themselves 
to take only a certain number of pupils each year ; 
and, in preference to new hands, employ those who 
have already obtained a knowledge of their profession. 
A determination on their part such as this, stead- 
fastly adhered to, would, I think, prove a legitimate 
and effectual remedy for the evils which the advocates 
of the diploma contemplate removing. 


PHILALETHES. 








THE CITY OF LONDON CEMETERY, 
AT ILFORD. 


Dirricutttgs still retard the opening of the 
City of London Cemetery. It will be seen one 
day on whom the blame rests. We add to our 
former illustrations (pp. 578, 579, vol. xiii.) the 
elevation of the Chapel for Dissenters, and the 
plan of the Episcopal Chapel. Hereafter we shall 
give a view of the trance and Lodge. It will be 
seen that the length of the episcopal chapel in- 
side is 61 feet 6 inches, and that the width 
is 49 feet. The extreme meg of the chapel 
for Dissenters is 45 feet 6 inches, and it is-34 
feet across in the widest part. Two reports by 
Mr. William Haywood, the architect of the 
cemetery, have been recently fevers ; one “in 
relation to the areas to be allotted for graves 
and vaults at; the City of London Cemetery ;” 
the other, “in relation to Fees, Charges, and 
Regulations to be observed ” there : the latter, 
in particular, contains a large amount of inform- 
ation as to the charges, &c. in other cemeteries. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Haywood, when 
speaking of the use of brick graves and vaults, 
arrives at the conclusion that “this mode of 
interment is fundamentally an error ; and that 
it is most difficult, while it exists, to remedy its 
consequent evils.” Public opinion should be 
loudly expressed against the maintenance of 
this unwholesome and unnatural practice. 

Mr. Haywood’s office, as engineer and sur- 
veyor to the London Commissioners of Sewers, 
is evidently not asinecure, and he appears to do 
his duty well. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Portsea.—The Portsea burial-ground, recently 
consecrated, is situated on the west side of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
and about a hundred yards from the Portsea 
Island Union. It was purchased, according to 
the Portsmouth Times, for about 4,000/. and en- 
closes about fourteen acres of ground, divided 
into two equal portions by a main road. ‘The 
buildings consist of two mortuary chapels, a 
porter’s lodge, dead-house, and entrance gate- 
way, and are constructed with black-faced flints, 
ganetted in the joints, with Caen stone dress- 
ings. The chapels are similar in general design, 
of same dimensions, and have attached to each 





an octagonal vestry and waiting-room on either © 
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CITY OF LONDON CEMETERY: DISSENTERS’ CHAPEL.——Mr. Witt1am Harwoop, ARCHITECT. 




















side of the entrance porch. The length of each 
chapel is 30 feet, and the width 22 feet; and 
they have on each side three two-light windows 
with traceried heads, glazed with cathedral 
tinted glass, with coloured borders, The end 
window is a three-light, filled with ornamental 
stained quarries and coloured borders. The 


whole of the interior woodwork is of deal, 


stained and varnished, and picked out with blue 
and red. The roof is open, and covered with 
boarding laid crosswise, and chamfered at the 
joints. The chapels contain a reading-desk and 
two rows of Yio seats on each side, which have 
sunk panelled bench ends with fleur-de-lis tops. 
The aisle is paved with fancy sexagon (red, 
blue, and Fellow) tiles. Over the porch, which 
18 groined, is carried an octagon spire to the 
height of 60 feet to the top of the vane. In 
the lodge, besides accommodation for porter, is 





a board-room, 18 feet long, with recessed ba 

at the end, and an office, with strong room ani 

closet for the registrar. The dead-house is 
divided by a tool-house in the centre, and is 
covered with Staffordshire blue tiles inlaid with 
red tiles. The entrance gateway consists of a 
carriage entrance, 12 feet wide and 20 feet high 
to the underside of the arch, with two side en- 
trances, 4 feet wide and 11 feet high, with 
light wrought-iron gates to each, ornamented 
with vine-leaves. The cemetery is bounded on 
three sides by a panelled brick wall, and on the 
front by a a flint wall, coped with stone, 
and surmounted with iron railing, bar, and cast 
standards between the piers. The total cost of 
the erection of the buildings and boundary wall 
is under 3,5007. The ground has been laid out 


under the directions of Mr. C. B. Smith. The 
draining has also been done under the same 





direction, to a depth of 7 feet at the lowest 
point. The chapels, lodge, &c. have been de- 
signed by Mr. e, and erected under his 
superintendence. 

Retford.—The middle compartment of the 
window. at the west end of the north aisle of 
Retford Church has just been filled in with a 
ight of stained glass, executed by Messrs. 
O’Connor. The subject is from Luke, xviii. 35, 
and following verses, and represents our Saviour 
giving sight to the blind. the middle of the 
picture stands the Redeemer, surrounded by 
other figures, and, ing at his feet, the blind 
man—his face turned upwards—the hands of 
the Saviour being placed over his eyes. The 
work has been purchased by means of small 
subscriptions. Contributions have been offered 
towards — up some other compartments in 
the same window. 
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Birmingham.—It has been resolved to erect al * void,” under the statute of “ Mortmain,” and 


monument to the late Lieutenant-Colonel Unett, | that the gift over to St. George’s Hospital (as 
of the 19th Foot, who fell at the storming of being contingent upon the other) is void also. 
the Redan, at Sebastopol. The monument is Subsequently, however, the Attorney-General 
proposed to be of marble. It will be placed in |for the Crown has thought it his duty, as the 
St. Philip’s churchyard, Temple-street. A com-| protector of all charities, to file an “ mforma- 
mittee has been appointed, with power to select | tion,” the effect of which is to over-ride the de- 


a design and superintend the erection. 

Iikeston.—On 23rd ult. the new Wesleyan 
chapel here was opened. It is a small Gothic 
edifice in one of the new streets, laid out on 
the south side of the town. The gable faces 
the street, the elevation presenting a quintuplet 
of lights, the centre one about 19 feet gh, 
and those on either side gradually decreasin 
in height. Externally, the materials employe 
are brick, with stone dressings, &c, Internally, 
the roof is composed of spars, with every fifth 
framed by knees into a principal; it is open 
only as high as the collar. The plaster of the 
ceiling between the spars, and of the walls, is 
stained to a red-pink colour, which gives the 
chapel a comfortable and warm tone. There 
are sittings for nearly 200 persons. The heat- 
ing is provided for by the employment of 

alker’s self-feeding stove. The gas fittings 
were supplied by Messrs. Skidmore and Son, of 
Coventry. The architect was Mr. F. R. H. 
Haswell, of Nottingham. 

Ely.—The coldness of Ely Trinity Church 
having been much complained of, and 
stoves found ineffectual, a hot-air stove has been 
built in the vestry-room, fired from the outside 
of the church, with a flue connecting the 
church and furnace, by which the cold air is 
withdrawn from the church, and fresh hot air 
injected, by a compartment in one of the win- 
dows. It has been put up under the direction 
of Mr. William Burns, the engineer to the 
Local Board of Health, by Mr. John Elliott, of 
Ely, at the cost of 83/. 10s. It is said to be 
successful. The church is 100 feet long, and has 
a large glass surface. 

Liverpool.—A new Independent chapel for 
the Rev. Mr. Dewsnap, in place of that which 
was burnt down in May last, is to be erected 
at the corner of Berkeley-street and Hill-street. 
The design of Messrs. Smith and Grundy, of 
Manchester, has*been accepted. The style will 
be decorated Gothic, and the building will 
accommodate eight hundred persons. 

Lilliesleaf——A morument, says the Border 
Advertiser, has just been erected in the parish 
church, here, as a public tribute to the memory 
of the late Mr.C. R. Currie. The monument is 
a bas-relief, executed in black and white marble, 
by Mr. A. H. Ritchie, of Edinburgh. It con- 
sists of a full-length figure, representing 
“Grief,” in a-kneeling posture, leaning mourn- 
fully over, and exhibiting an oval tablet, on 
which is the inscription. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Rochester—-The temporary bridge over the 
new canal-eutting at Rochester is in a very 
dangerous state, and perceptibly sinking more 
and more every day, in consequence of the sub- 
siding of the foundation on which the structure 
was laid. The side walls are cracking and 
splitting in all-directions, and the bridge is con- 
sidered so unsafe, that a new structure is bein 
erected on the side where that part of the old 
one which is pulled down formerly stood. By 
order of the bridgewardens the new iron bridge 
now erecting is to be opened on 29th May next, 
and a large number of workmen are engaged on 
it to have it completed by that date. Of its 
three large arches, that on the Rochester side 
is fast approaching completion, nearly the whole 
of the heaviest portions of the ironwork having 
been fixed in their places, and the balustrades 
erected. After the scaffolding has been removed 
to admit of the traffic beneath it, the centre 
arch will be commenced. 

Lyncombe.—The new schools at Widcombe, 
erected under the arches of the Great Western 
Railway, in a locality intersecting the most 
ao part of the parish of Lyncombe and 

idcombe, were formally opened on Monday 
before last. 

Worcester —The Master of the Rolls has re- 
cently decided that the late Earl of Beauchamp’s 
bequest of 60,000/. for the erection and endow- 
ment of almshouses -in Worcestershire, is 








cision of the Master of the Rolls, and to resus- 
citate the cause of the almshouses, so that it 
will eventually have a full hearing in the House 
of Lords. eantime, the Countess of Beau- 
champ has executed a deed binding herself to 
devote the whole of the portion of the 60,0007. 
to which she might be held entitled, to the 
erection and endowment of almshouses in 
Worcestershire. 

Bolton.—It has been resolved by a majority 
of the local Poor-law Guardians, of 23 to 18, to 
erect a new workhouse. The number of inmates 
at present in Bolton workhouse is 353. The 
space devoted to each pauper averages scarcel 
more than 100 cubic feet, instead of 300, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the General Board. 
The mover of the resolution seemed to contem- 
plate the erection of a building for 750 inmates, 
at 20/7. per head, which would amount to 
15,000/.; and that sum he proposed to borrow 
from Government, at 4 per cent. 

Preston.—The local guardians of the Preston 
Union also have resolved to erect a new work- 


gas | house; and, according to the local Guardian, 


they have already memoralized the General 
Board, and got their concurrence. 

Kexborough (Leeds). — The opening of Kex- 
— Town School took place last week, 
according to the Leeds Intelligencer. Mr. 


Beaumont, M.P. of Bretton Hall, who owns. 


the greater part of Kexborough, gave the site, 
about half an acre, and pays the cost of the 
erection, from 200/. to 300/. except about 507. 
raised by the other inhabitants. The school, 
which is situated in Ball-lane, is a light Gothic 
structure. 

Durham, — The erection of a new County 
Lunatic Asylum, at Sedgefield, will be pro- 
ceeded with in the spring. To meet the expen- 
diture, the county magistrates have appointed a 
committee to sails a new special county rate 
for the purpose. 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting on the 7th of January, in George- 
street Hall, Edinburgh, Mr. James Brown, archi- 
tect, in the chair, Mr. G. Burnett, advocate, 
read an interesting paper “ On the Architecture 
of Nuremberg.” 

Replete as is Nuremberg with the domestic 
architecture of the Middle Ages, comparatively 
few dwelling-houses are extant older than the 
fifteenth century. This probably arises from the 


limited use of stone in private houses ; but we | POS! 


have one noble example of a fourteenth-century 
dwelling in the so-called Nassau House. It has 
four lofty stories, undivided by string-cornices ; 
the windows are placed with tolerable regu- 
larity: those in the upper story were ogiaall 
pointed. A beautiful semi - octagonal orial 
occupies the central part of one of the walls, 
and to each of the upper angles of the building 
is attached a hexagonal or octagonal turret, 
pierced with trifoliated apertures. The walls are 
crowned with an embattled parapet, and on a 
tablet below the merlins are carved armorial 
bearings. The ornament is almost exclusively 
confined to the turrets, parapet, and oriel, the 
rest of the wall being studiously plain. In point 
of size and pretensions this house was excep- 
tional. The contemporary dwellings, even of 
the principal citizens, were homely and unam- 
bitious, and built of a framework of timber 
filled up with brick. 

The architecture of ss was the true 
offspring of uncontrolled thought and feeling, 
ae could never be contented to repeat 
itself. 

In concluding, he said the late and still living 
King Lewis of Bavaria had done much to pre- 
serve the ancient buildi of Nuremberg. 
Regulations have been made to enforce the 
keeping of old houses in repair, and there has, 
at least, been an attempt in planning the new to 
readopt the old Nuremberg style. The earlier 
specimens of revived Nuremberg Gothic contain 





much that is formal and inappropriate; but 
recently there has been less of servile copyism, 
and more of the spirit of the ancient builders 
displayed. 








PARIS. 


The Statue of Francis I. in the Court of the 
Louvre.—Since the publication of our view of 
the Court of the Louvre (p. 7), wherein M. 
Clésinger’s equestrian statue of Francis I. drawn 
from the original, was shown, the model of the 
statue has been erected, and has elicited some 
strong objections from the French critics. The 
statue is now made to face the opposite way to 
that shown in our print, and the massive pedes- 
tal serves not merely to lessen the apparent 
size of the building it is intended to adorn, but 
blocks up vistas on all sides. The horse, too, is 
of the drayhorse tribe, and its energetic action 
afid bustle, and exaggerated meosrgs contrast 
unpleasantly with the quiet aspect, if not tame- 
ness, of the figure of the king. The statue, 
nevertheless, has many fine points; but the 
situation is undeniably unfortunate. 

The Hemicycle at the Ecole des Beaux Arts.— 
Twenty figures alone remain uninjured in M. 
Delaroche’s fine work, out of the 75 which 
compose it. The restoration has been entrusted 
to M. Mercier, and is already commenced. 
Delaroche will himself have to — again thirty 
of the figures. M. Robert Fleury is the presi- 
dent of the School of the Fine Arts for the year, . 
and M. Jay, Professor of Construction, is the 
vice-president: the latter gentleman has also 
been named president of the Section of Archi- 
tecture for the same period. 

Aids to Literature —The Préfet of the Seine 
has been authorised to purchase, on account of 
the city, 144 copies of the second edition of 
MM. Lazare’s Dictionary of the Streets and 
Monuments of Paris, in consideration of its 
usefulness, and for which purpose the sum of 
2,592 francs has been voted ! 

M. David (d’ Anger), the celebrated sculptor, 
died recently in Paris, at the age of 65, and was 
buried at Pére la Chaise. He was no relation 
to the famous painter of his name, although he 
was very generally supposed to be one. 


M. Horace Vernet has promised to paint gra- 
tuitously in fresco the walls of a new church now 
in course of construction at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre 
(Hautes Pyrénées). 








HOW TO IMPROVE OUR 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir seems much the fashion of the present 
day for architects to complain of the little 
patronage and attention bestowed on architec- 
ture, and to agitate to bring about some change 
that may place them and their art in a better 
ition; but the reasons they assign for this 
unfortunate state of things, such as the use of 
stucco, &c. seem anything but satisfactory. 

Now I take it that architecture is in no 
worse a condition than any other unmarketable 
article or science, and that its being'at a dis- 
count must be attributed to its not being 
offered to the public in a form calculated to 
identify itself with its interests. 

Now, sir, let it be more the custom for men 
of capital to build on their own freeholds instead 
of letting their ground on short building leases 
to parties of respectability, with tempting offers 
of assistance ; and let them, like the Parisian 
builders, obviate the necessity of insurance and 
frequent repairs, by a fire-proof and more care- 
ful construction; let, in short, the speculators 
be those who have the means to speculate, and 
the circumstances under which buildings are 
erected like those of almost any other country; 
let there be an efficient school, in which students 
of architecture may learn their art and its appli- 
cation without prejudice to common sense, all 
I feel assured that the demands of the public 
would be more successfully answered, and com- 
petent architects have less cause to compare of 


want of patronage. 

LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
—On the 15th inst. Mr. George Scharf delivered an 
able lecture “On Early Christian Art, as illustrated 
in Mosaic Paintings,” which was well received by 4 
large audience, 
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BRIGHTON WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


Wir reference to a paragraph on this subject in 
the last number of our last volume, p. 637, Mr. 
Collins has written to deny the statement quoted from 
the local Herald. The writer says:—I was unfor- 
tunately the successful competitor for the “ Brighton 
Industrial Schools.” The design (together with the 
late Mr. Carpenter’s for the “‘ workhouse”) was not 
considered by the Poor-law Board to contain sufficient 
accommodation with regard to superficial area, and 
was required to be enlarged by more than one-third. 
By direction of the guardians new designs were made, 
founded on the requirements of the Poor-law Board, 
and many alterations of an expensive character were 
introduced. By the dissensions distracting the Board, 
the time frittered away by jobbery, &c. the un- 
warrantable interference of their surveyor, the natural 
consequence ensued—the buildings could not be carried 
out for anything like the sum contemplated, and they 
were abandoned (both workhouse and schools), and I 
then submitted the surveyor’s and my account. 

All the accounts were disputed, — not on the 
ground that they were not indebted, nor that the 
charges were exorbitant, but that legal ‘technicalities 
protected them from paying. They took the opinion 
of the four judges in “a special case” on behalf of 
the surveyor’s claim, who were unanimously against 
them: by this decision they had to pay the full de- 
mand, viz. 204/7.; the taxed costs, 56/.; the litho- 
grapher’s account of over 50/. and his costs. 

My charge for the preparation of the working 
drawings (for a building to accommodate 300) was 
3097. Ali the requisite drawings, specifications, &c. 
had been prepared (and are now in my possession), 
over twenty visits made to Brighton, and many inci- 
dental expenses incurred. To my professional brethren 
(used to the manceuvres of public boards) these 
facts will be sufficient, but it may be as well to men- 
tion that the bill has been submitted to many gentle- 
men high in the profession, who all expressed an 
opinion that it was undercharged instead of the re- 
verse: the names of Prof. Donaldson, Messrs. 
Stephens, Hammon, &c. will be guarantee for this 
statement. That the guardians did not dispute this 
claim for the reason stated I have the authority of 
their own solicitor, for, said he, “ If the guardians were 
entitled to pay you anything, it should have been the 
whole amount.” But the best refutation can be seen 
by their own pleadings,—that I had no right of action ; 
and very little doubt exists on my mind that these 
respectable guardians intended to again avail 
themselves of a technicality (of which the law of 
England is unhappily too full), to deprive me of my 
rights, the effect of which would have been to have 
mulcted me in the payment of some hundreds for 
costs. On the other hand, confiding in the sound 
legal knowledge of my counsel, Sergeant Byles and 
Mr. Lush, I left the whole conduct of the case in 
their hands, and being out of court with my solicitor 
when the cause was called on, was as much really sur- 
prised on my return at the offer made by the guar- 
dians, and accepted by my counsel, as they (the 
guardians) pretended to be: the consequence of this 
arrangement to these honourable guardians (and, 
unfortunately, to the parish also), has been, that they 
have had to pay 50/. the verdict, and 1277. 17s. 6d. 
taxed costs to my attorney. Add about 2007. to their 
own attorney, aud the adage is fulfilled in this as in most 
instances, that “ Honesty is the best policy.” 

H. H. Cox.ins. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


WESTMINSTER-HALL ROOF, 


At a meeting of this Institute, on the 12th inst. 
Mr. T. Symes in the chair, after some discussion 
relative to a communication received from the Archi- 
tectural Association of London, inviting the opinions 
of this Institute on the diploma question, and which 
was ultimately referred to the council, for final deci- 
sion, a description of Dr. Gray’s flushing apparatus 
was delivered by the inventor in person, and the 
members expressed their approval of its efficacy and 
simplicity. The invention has been extensively 
adopted in some of the public and private buildings in 
Dublin and elsewhere, with considerable success ; and 
the fact of the apparatus being self-acting enhances its 
merits. Mr. M‘Curdy brought under the notice of 
the Institute a copy of a record in St. Michan’s 
Church, and verified by ‘“ Hanmer’s Chronicle,” in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, which states 
that the roof over Westminster-hall was constructed 
with timber procured from the site of this church ; 
and he further said that clumps of trees were found 
during recent excavations. The following is a 
py 

“Stainhurst findeth that, anno 1095, there came 
certaine Easterlings to the north side of Dublin, 
adjoining to the Liffie, and seated themselves there, 


montowne, and corruptly, Oxmonton, and the parish 
Saint Michans, of one Michanus, a Dane and a bisbop, 
which founded the church, unto whom Murchard or 
Moragh, King of Leynster, gave that parcell of land 
to that use. The faire greene or commune, now 
called Ostomontowne-greene, was all wood, and hee 
that diggeth at this day to any depth shall finde the 
grounde full of great rootes. From thence, anno 
1098, King William Rufus, by license of Murchard, 
had that frame which made up the roofes of West- 
minster Hall, where no English spider webdeth or 
breedeth to this day.” 








THE NEW BUILDING ACT. 


THE following question appears important in the 
construction of the 18th section of the New Building 
Act, which provides that “the area of such recesses 
and openings” (in external walls) “shall not, taken 
together, exceed one half of the whole area of the 
wall in which they are made.”* Does this apply to 
shop-fronts? My impression, on first reading it, was 
that, if there were no brickwork in the shop-front, 
the area of the wall should be taken from the com- 
mencement of the wall over the same. It-will readily 
be seen that, if this view be not correct, the shop- 
front, as ordinarily built, will, in low front walls, 
monopolise nearly all the space allowed for openings, 
especially where there is no basement story. 

My doubt is whether the first part of the first 
schedule will not militate against this view. “Every 
building shall be enclosed with walls constructed of 
brick, stone, or other hard and incombustible sub- 
stances, and the foundations shall rest on the solid 


structure.” I suppose a bressummer, supported by 
columns, would be hardly a “solid substructure,” 
and the courses immediately over the bressummer 
could hardly be called ‘‘ foundations.” I do not see 
the word “ foundations ” used elsewhere in the Act. 
The discussion of this question may be the means of 
setting it at rest. As it is, I fear we have all the 
disadvantages of a window-tax without its benefit to 
the state. 

Again, in the case of a gateway under a house 
leading (for instance) to a builder’s yard, would the 
opening for said gateway be taken as part of the wall, 
and form one of the openings whose area is to be so 
calculated, or would the area of the wall be taken 
without such opening ?{ SURVEYOR. 








WORKS PRODUCED IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF ART, GORE HOUSE. 


Tue Autumn exhibition of the students’ works, 
both metropolitan and provincial, has been open 
during the past fortnight. Some of the works show 
creditable proficiency so far as they go, but are not 
sufficiently attractive to allure many visitors to the 
Kensington-road. A student writes to us, objecting 
to the “repetition and monotony of the works ex- 
hibited.” He continues :—“ This practice of covering 
the walls of Gore House with numerous drawings of 
the same subject may afford an admirable opportunity 
for the comparison of various styles, and the merit. of 
the works of different schools, to the masters whose 
pupils are competing for the medals; but to the 
public it is a source of disgust. What possible object 
can the Department of Science and Art have in view 
by this proceeding, the sameness and monotony of 
which renders the exhibition most wearisome ? ” 








BRITISH RAILWAYS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting on January 8th, an address by 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. on taking the chair for 
the first time since his election, was read. It had espe- 
cial reference to the great question of British railways, 
which were described as spreading, like a network, 
over Great Britain and Ireland, to the extent of 
8,054 miles completed : thus, in length, they exceeded 
the ten chief rivers of Europe united, and more than 
enough of single rails were laid to make a belt of iron 
around the globe. 

The cost of these lines had been 286,000,0007.— 
equal to one-third of the amount of the national 
debt. Already, in two short years, there had been 
spent more than one-fourth of 286 millions in the 
war in which England was engaged; yet how small 
were the material advantages obtained by the war, in 
comparison with the results secured by railways. 

The extent of the railway works was remarkable : 
they had penetrated the earth with tunnels to the ex- 
tent of more than fifty miles. There were eleven miles 


ground, or upon conerete, or upon other solid sub-|P 





yards: St. Paul’s, in comparison with the mountain 
this earth would rear, would be but as a pigmy be- 
side a giant, for it would form a pyramid a mile and 
a oy in height, with a base larger than St. James’s- 
park. 

Eighty millions of train miles were run annuall 
on the railways, 5,000 engines, and 150,000 vehicles 
eomposed the working stock. The engines, in a 
straight line, would extend from London to Chatham ; 
the vehicles from London to Aberdeen; and the com- 
panies employed 90,400 officers and servants ; whilst 
the engines consumed annually 2,000,000 tons of 
coals, so that in every minute of time four tons of 
coal flashed into steam twenty tons of water, an 
amount sufficient for the supply of the domestic and 
other wants of the town of Liverpool. 

In 1854, 111 millions of passengers were conveyed 
on railways ; each passenger travelling an average of 
twelve miles. 

The receipts of the railways in 1854 amounted.to 
20,215,000Z. and there was no instance on record, in 
which the receipts of a railway had not been of con- 
tinuous growth, even where portions of its traffic had 
been abstracted by competition, or new lines. 

The wear and tear was great: 20,000 tons of iron 
required to be replaced annually; and twenty-six 
millions of sleepers annually perished: 300,000 
trees were annually felled to make good the loss of 
sleepers ; and 800,000 trees could be grown on little 
less than 5,000 acres of forest land. 

Nothing was so profitable as passenger traffic, as it 
cost less, in every way, than goods, and an average 
train would carry 200 passengers. The cost of run- 
ning a train was overstated at 15d. per mile, and@00 

assengers at five-eighths of a penny = mile pro- 
duced 5s. 24d. But this argument did not imply 
that, in all cases, fares should be fixed at a minimum. 

The postal facilities afforded by railways were 
very great. But for their existence, Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s plan never could have been effeetually carried 
out. Railways afforded the means of carrying bulk 
which would have been fatal to the old mail coaches. 
Every Friday night, at present, when the weekly 
papers were transmitted, eight or ten vans were now 
required for post-office bags on the North-Western 
Railway, and this use of eight or ten railway vans 
implied, at the least, the employment of fourteen or 
fifteen mail coaches; and the expenses of fourteen or 
fifteen mail coaches, to Birmingham, could never have 
been sustained by a penny postage. For this great 
blessing, therefore, the nation had to thank the 
railways. 

Parliamentary legislation for railways was full of 
incongruities and absurdities, which were graphically 
deseribed and illustrated. The Acts of Parli ft 
which railways had been forced to obtain had cost 
the public fourteen millions sterling. But this was 
shown to be the exclusive fault of Parliament itself, 
and of the system it enforced. The legislation,of 
Parliament had made railways pay seventy millions 
of money to landowners for land and property yet 
almost every estate, traversed by a railway, had been 
greatly improved in value. Parliament. had taxed 
the companies in favour of the landowners, for what 
was called “severance.” Claims for compensation 
for “ severanée ” were based on theories which were 
wholly ideal and imaginary, No ene had ever been 
able to show a practical loss by * severance,” and 
the claim was often made as “c ary,”. where it 
was even admitted that no ground for it existed. The 
remedy which suggested itself, for this state of things, 
was one which Parliament was not likely to grant. A 
competent tribunal was wanted ;'and Parliament was 
incompetent. 

Railway management was next considered, and 
shown to be completely anomalous. Parliament had 
legislated for railways as toll-taking companies ; but 
every direction was obliged to embark in — 
foreign to the parliamentary objects of the railway 
itself. This produced serious dilemmas. 

The Electric Telegraph—that offspring and indis- 
pensable companion of railways—was next considered. 
7,200 miles of telegraph, or 36,000 miles of wires, 
were laid down at least. 3,000 people were continu- 
ally employed, and more than a million of public 
messages were annually flashed along this “ silent 
highway.” To the working of railways the telegraph 
had become essential. 

The results of railways were astounding: 90,000 
men were employed directly, and upwards of 40,000 
collaterally: 130,000 men, with their wives and 
families represented a population of 500,000 souls,;, so 
that one in fifty of. the entire population of the 
kingdom might be said to be dependent upon rail- 
ways! The anaual receipt of railways now reached 
twenty millions; or nearly half the amount of the 





of viaduct in the vicinity of the metropolis alone. 
The earth-works measured 550,000,000 of cubic 


* We have already slluded to the restrictive effect of this clause. j 
+ The Act distinctly recognizes an opening the whole width of 
the front covered by a bressummer (Sec. XV.). 








80 that of them to this day the place is called Osto- 


t Clearly, without such opening. 


ordinary revenue of the State. The moral results of 
railways were equally remarkable: railways were 
equalizing the value of land throughout the kingdom, 
by bringing distant properties practically nearer to 
the centre of consumption, and by facilitating the 
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transit of manures; thus enabling poor lands to com- 
pete with superior soils. The stimulus afforded to 
national industry was exemplified by the progress of 
the boiler-plate manufacture ; and the increased com- 
forts afforded to the people were illustrated by the 
extraordinary progress of the fish trade, and the de- 
velopment of the inland coal traffic. 

e address concluded with some words of practical 
application. The duty devolved on civil engineers of 
improving and perfecting this vast system. Every 
farthing saved on the train mileage of the kingdom 
was 80,0007. a-year gained to railway companies. 
There was therefore ample field for economical appli- 
ances, and therefore no economical arrangement, 
however trifling, was to be neglected. 








RAILWAYS AND TRAFFIC RETURNS. 


THE total reeeipts on railways in the United Kingdom 
for last year, appear from the usual returns to have been 
21,128,3157. on 8,240 miles of railway, being at the 
rate of 2,5677. per mile. The cost on construction, 
working stock, and so forth, amounted to 291,903,000/. 
being at the rate of 35,4257. per mile. The total 
receipts on railways in 1854 amounted to 20,000,525/. 
on 8,028 miles of railway, showing an increase of 
1,122,790/7. or 5°61 per cent. in the receipts, and 2°64 

cent. in the mileage. The increase of traffic in 
854 over 1853 was 2,080,000/. or about 11 per 
cent. . “ Nothing,” remarks the Zimes, “ can be more 
satisfactory than the increase of traffic on railways, 
and were it not for the unwarrantable increase of ex- 
penditure on capital account, the railways, on the 
whole, would now be paying about 6 per cent. per 
annum, instead of about 34 per cent. as at present; 
which is in fact an increase upon the average of 
former years of at least half per cent.” The traffic 
returns of railways in the United Kingdom for the 
week ending January 5, amounted to 350,7407. 
and for the corresponding week of 1855 to 
$28,5607.; showing an increase of 22,1807. The 
gross receipts of the eight railways having their 
termini in the metropolis amounted for the week 
ending as above to 153,655/. and for the corre- 
sponding week of last year to 142,318/.; show- 
ing an increase of 11,3377. It appears from the 
Official returns to Parliament, made up to the end 
of 1858, of the “law and parliamentary” expenses 
incurred by railway companies (vide “ Nash’s Rail- 
way Management’’), that the London and North- 
Western Company has expended 1,051,436/. in that 
profitable luxury—law, independent of the sums 
paid by other companies, with which it is allied or 
affiliated. The Chester and Holyhead Company ex- 
mers 56,971/.; the Caledonian Company, 320,8807.; 

e Midland Company, 1,031,657/7.; the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company, 721,452/.; the East Lan- 
cashire Company, 158,717/.; the Birkenhead and 
Cheshire Junction Company, 127,919/.; the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincoln Company, 632,458/. ; 
the South-Eastern Company, 727,125/.;. the Great- 
Western Company (besides its allies), 752,8877.; all 
expended in litigation and wars productive of no 
adequate benefit to the shareholders. 














THE IRON INDUSTRY OF THIS AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


At the Society of Arts, on the 9th instant, the 
paper read was on “ The Present Position of the 
ron Industry of Great Britain with reference to that 
of other Countries,” the second and concluding part, 
by Mr. J. K. Blackwell, F.G.S. 

The author first entered into a minute examination 
of the chemical principles involved in the manu- 
facture, pointing out several things which appeared 
capable of improvement, and throwing out some sug- 
gestions for inquiry. He then criticised the speci- 
mens of the manufacture exhibited at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, and thus concluded :— 

Great Britain does not possess the valuable re- 
sources of vegetable fuel, the use? of which in some 
processes of the iron mannfacture produces such 
valuable results in the quality of the metal so treated ; 
and, when its partial employment can be combined 
with that of mineral fuel, in those other processes in 
which the latter can be most advantageously applied, 
enables the best quality of this metal to be obtained 
coincidently with cheap production; but Great 
Britain possesses almost inexhaustible supplies of 
mineral fuel and of iron ore (for the most part of 
good quality) in immediate contiguity to each other, 
and these advantages are less generally possessed by 
other countries engaged in this industry. Perhaps 
the very abundance of the mineral resources which 
ee the iron industry of Great Britain has con- 
tributed to produce somewhat extensively a slovenly 
system of manufacture. It is, at least, certain that 
in this country an inferior quality of iron, badly 
smelted, wastefully converted, and carelessly manu- 
factured, is often produced, when a superior quality 





might be obtained at no higher cost. It appears 
desirable, therefore, in reference to our future 
success in this department of industry, to recog- 
nise clearly that we have no exclusive monopoly of 
the means of production, that the progress of 
material civilisation is facilitating the means 
of transport and removing the natural diffi- 
culties interposed to this manufacture in other 
countries, while their industrial energies are re- 
ceiving constantly rapid development. It is highly 
important that we should prepare ourselves by every 
means for the industrial rivalry that awaits us; and 
the question arises whether in this country we can 
neglect any available means for this purpose? There 
can be no doubt that the industrial energies of foreign 
countries are directed generally by very accurate scien- 
tific knowledge, and in no department in a higher 
degree than in the manufacture of iron. It can only 
be by the diffusion of this scientific knowledge more 
completely than has hitherto been the case among our 
industrial population, and by its combination with the 
energy and practical knowledge which ‘have hitherto 
directed them, that we can expect to maintain our 
present position as the chief manufacturing country in 
the world. 

A discussion took place when the paper had been 
read, in which Mr. Bird, Mr. Kennard, Mr. Ander- 
son, of Woolwich Arsenal, Colonel Wilmot, R.A. 
and others took part. Mr. Bird warmly combatted 
the correctness of the view which Mr. Blakewell had 
taken of the manner in which the British iron trade 
was represented at Paris, and insisted that the 
enormous development which that branch of industry 
had assumed in the United Kingdom of late years, as 
compared with any other country, was a practical and 
decisive refutation of his views as to its unsatisfactory 
position. Mr. Anderson lamented the effect which 
the straining after cheapness had upon the quality of 
the iron produced, and Mr. Kennard did not see how 
the ironmasters could take a different view of their 
position than they took at present. The lateness of 
the hour precluded the discussion being carried further, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Blackwell for his able paper. 





LECTURES ON ORNAMENTAL ART 
AT LEEDS. 


Mr. Swattow, the master of the Leeds School of 
Art, gave, on Monday and Wednesday before last, lec- 
tures on ancient ornamental art as practised by the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Remans, illustrated by dia- 
grams. In his introduction he remarked, that to a 
manufacturing nation like England, a knowledge of 
ornamental art must be a subject of vital importance. 
It had for its object the improvement and adornment 
of manufactures; and as a superior and improved 
article will always be preferred, a knowledge of orna- 
mental art must tend to extend and. increase the 
demand. This knowledge, therefore, becomes a ques- 
tion for the consideration of all classes. Ornamental 
art could not be confined to a class. It operated with 
the patron or purchaser, with the producer or manu- 
facturer, and with the workman. The first inquires, 
according to his knowledge, for the most beautiful 
thing for his money. The second finds that he meets 
with a readier sale, and can obtain a higher value for 
extra beauty. The architect, as a producer, finds 
ornamental beauty a great addition and recommenda- 
tion in his profession. In fact, whatever may be the 
thing produced or manufactured, ornamental art adds 
greatly to its value. The workman, too, could obtain 
higher wages and better employment by his know- 
it ge of the ornamental. The claim of nations to 
high civilization is based upon their knowledge of, 
and progress in, ornamental art. We must judge of 
them by their buildings, their decorations, and the 
improvement and beauty of their manufactures. 
Mr. Swallow, in his third lecture, said the Saracens 
did not build mosques, but they left several palaces, 
and one in particular at Palermo, which takes its 
name from the last word of an inscription, a Ja 
ziza, and was called by the Italians, Za Ziza, or the 
Zig-zag. And there we get, he said, the origin of the 
word “ zig-zag ;” and the importation of the peculiar 
zig-zag form is a characteristic of Norman in this 
country and in France. 











Pappy oN “ VINTILASHIN.”—An Irish navvy, 
“neat as imported,” the other day, was hastily set to 
work in drainage excavation at Edinburgh, and a few 
hours thereafter he waz caught in the act of playing 
sad havoc with the gas-pipes, into the smashed end of 
one of which an overseer found him peeping. He 
was rated soundly, of course, for his reckless conduct. 
“ Arrah, my jewel!” said Pat, who was rather hard 


of hearing, —‘ what’s the matter wid ye? Is it them | ¥'— 


— yer consarn’d aboot? Be aisy, mister : it’d be 
to vintilit mores of ’im, for feint a thing’s in 
them ould black chaps but stink!’ 





THE BARRACKS COMPETITION. 

A Heap of letters now before us shows the 

interest with which parties are watching the 

result of this competition. We received, more 

than a week ago, the names of gentlemen sup- 

osed to be the successful eandidates. In truth, 

owever, as we have authority to state, the 
decision has not even yet been come to. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIE 





ILLUSTRATIONS TO DICTIONARY. 
Part II. or Von. 1854-5. 


Tuis Part contains illustrations of_ Bell 
Towers, the elegant Barriére du Tréne, Paris, 
Belvederes, Bed-room, Agricultural Buildings, 
Bent Timber Roofs, Bell Gables, Arabesques, the 
Basilica at Vicenza, &c. contributed by Messrs. 
E. H. Martineau, Garling, O. Hansard, G. R. 
Burnell, Mocatta, S. Smirke, T. J. Willson, 
T. H. Lewis, H. Jones, Walton, G, R. Clarke, 


&e. 

The committee say that the quantity of mat- 
ter to be delivered annually to the subscribers 
will be increased in proportion to the extension 
of the society ; and they urge members, there- 
fore, to obtain as many new subscribers as 
possible. Sodowe. There ought to be many 
more than there are. 








Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 


Tue November part of Harper’s “New 
Monthly Magazine” (New York), contains a 

aper, by Mr. Calvert Vaux, “Hints forCountry 
aves uilders,”’ illustrated by no fewer than 
twenty-three views of designs, and as many 
plans, very creditable to the author, and likely 
to be of much use in the country of his adoption. 
Some of our London readers will remember Mr. 
Vaux, especially in connection with the Vanbrugh 
Club.*———The second volume of the new edition 
of “Lardner*s Handbook of Natural Philosophy” 
has been issued by Walton and Maberly, of 
Paternoster-row. The subjects are Hydros- 
tatics, Pneumatics, and Heat, and the volume 
contains many new and instructive illustrations. 
A notice of the issue of such a volume is all that 
is needed for its recommendation ——A second 
edition of Galloway’s “First Step in Che- 
mistry ; or, New Method for Teaching the Ele- 
ments of the Science,” has just been published 
by Churchill, of New Burlington-street. The 

resent edition is rewritten and enlarged. 
The fifteenth yearly issue of the ‘“ Post Maga- 
zine Almanac and Insurance Directory” has 
been issued for 1856, by Pateman, of Wine- 
office-court, Fleet-street. Besides the other 
features of a general almanac, with the ages of 
peers, &c. it contains a list of projected assurance 
offices, and of office changes, along with its full 
insurance directory, and numerous advertise- 
ments of the different insurance companies, in 
town and country, all for sixpence.——As useful 
to advertisers as that just mentioned is to intend- 
ing assurers, is “The Newspaper Press Direc- 
tory and Advertiser’s Guide,” fifth edition, cor- 
rected for 1856, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street. It also contains a good deal of 
information of use to literary men, and others, 
such as names of proprietors, publishers, and 
editors of papers, and their tenets or political 
and literary principles. ——“ The — 
Dictionary,” published by Van Voorst, of Pater- 
noster-row, is now completed, and will form a 
very interesting and valuable volume.——“ ‘The 
Practical Stenographer,” by E. Soper, Darton 
and Co. 58, Holbor -hill, is a practical treatise 
by a practical short-hand writer of many years 
experience. Stenography, in these “fast 
times, might become an art of very general 
utility. nthe author’s object is to help to bring 
his important art into more general use among 
all classes, by rendering it sufficiently simple, 
intelligible, and comprehensive, to interest the 
young and the public generally ; and to this end 

* Messrs. Vaux and Withers we see put up upon their business 
card the terms on which they transact business in the States 
“9} per cent. for plans and specifications. 

1 «detail drawings. 
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he has adapted it, as far as possible, to use in 
schools and for self-instruction. He calls it an 
entirely new system, but every practical steno- 
grapher has a system, to some extent, peculiar 
to himself, and this we suspect will constitute 
one of the greatest hindrances to the universal 
use of stenography. Indeed, until the venerable 
scratches are entirely and radically remodelled, 
and made to combine beauty with utility, we 

reatly suspect it will continue to be more or less 
fimited and confined to the use of reportersand for 
secret notes and correspondence. Couldnot some 
practical stenographer endeavour, for instance, 
so to anatomize ‘and simplify the ordinary cha- 
racters in penmanship, as to form a “current 
hand” of sufficient rapidity, and which would 
combine elegance of form with facility and 
utility in stenographic practice? We do not 
speak at haphazard: many years since we 
became convinced, by an occasional study of 
the subject, that this was quite possible. The 
purpose was combined with a due consideration 
of the correlationships of sound in accordance 
with equivalent correlations in form.——“ The 
Newspaper and General Readers’ Pocket Com- 
panion,” by the author of “Live and Learn” 
(Shaw, publisher) is a little shilling compendium 
of the classical and foreign words with which 
our — old Saxon is becoming more and more 
interlarded, often without much improvement 
as well as without much necessity. As an 
instructor, for the use or adoption of such phrases 
or words, we are by no means inclined to recom- 
mend any book; but as an index and exponent, 
by reference to which a reader not familiar with 
them may make out their ae the little 
pamphlet just named may be useful, although 
its explanation or translation is not always 
strictly correct. Thus :—“ His prestige is gone : 
that is to say, His importance, &c.;” or again— 
“The programme of the Birmingham Festival is 
issued: that is to say, the concert-bill, &c.” 
Although the English language is doubtless 
very much indebted to its eclectic and hetero- 
geneous origin for its force and significance, it 
is very much to be regretted, we think, that 
there should be such an itching amongst popular 
writers and speakers to haul in foreign words 
and phrases, merely for the smart look of the 
thing. The last number of Longman’s “‘ Tra- 
vellers’ Library,”—‘“ Brazil viewed through a 
Naval Glass,” by Edward Wilberforce, leads us 
to say, what we have had once or twice in our 
mind before in respect of this series, namely, 
that the works selected are not always those we 
should think best adapted for the object. The 
tone of “ Brazil’ is not pleasant, and the amount 
of information contained very, very small. 











HMiscellanea. 

Fay or Lismore BripGr, IRELAND.—On Wed- 
nesday, in week before last, this structure, recently 
erected at a cost of 2,000/. suddenly gave way, the 
five new arches having simultaneously fallen. Late 
rains are blamed: no water was running under the 
arches demolished. The contractor, Mr. Williams, 
it appears, had already received the usual certificate 
from the county surveyor as to the bridge being fit 
for traffic, and also four-fifths of the 2,000/.; but the 
contractor, it is said, was to keep the bridge in order 
for twelve months. 

Orcans.—In the interesting article on the organ 
in your number for January 5th (p. 3), there is, I 
thiuk, a slight mistake regarding the position of the 
organ in Canterbury Cathedral. When I was theve 
last (a year or two ago), it was zo¢ over the screens, 
but altogether out of sight in the triforium over the 
south aisle of the choir, and the organist played it, 
sitting among the choir. Not having heard of its 
removal, I suppose it to be still in the same position.* 
I may add, that this organ was originally built for 
the Handel commemoration, held in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1791, and was afterwards purchased for the 
cathedral at Canterbury. It is stated by Mr. Hop- 
kins, that the organ in Westminster Abbey contains 
a 32-feet pipe (CCCC). I believe this is not the 
case. The organ at Exeter-hall, and the one at the 
Panopticon, in Leicester-square, are the only London 
organs embracing so large a compass. The organs in 
St. George’s-hall, Liverpool, the Town-hall, Birming- 
ham, York Minster, and Winchester Cathedral, are 
the others in England containing 32-feet pipes. 

W. MarsHALt. 








* We have no doubt our correspondent is correct: memocy was 


at fault. 


PERIL OF THE WALLASEY EMBANKMENT, LIVER- 
POOL.—At a recent meeting of the town council, Mr. 
Samuel Holme called attention to the great damage 
which the Wallasey embankment had of late sustained 
from severe gales, accompanied by high tides. The 
damage resulting from this cause last quarter it would 
take upwards of 8,000/. to repair. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and considering the rapid decay of the 
foreshore from incursions of the sea, he urged that 
the duck committee should unite with the corporation 
in the erection of a sea wall, beginning at Seacombe, 
and ending at Hoylake, a distance of about eight 
miles, which would cost about 400,0007. or 500,0002. 
Mr. Holme was at same meeting elected as a com- 
missioner of the Wallasey embankment, together 
with the Mayor and another gentleman. 

DESTRUCTION OF AN OrrFicer’s Hut at BELFAST 
BY Fire.—The Belfast Newsletter states that a fire 
broke out last week in a wooden hut at the barracks, 
in consequence, as was believed, of the stove having 
set some articles of clothing on fire. The huts are on 
the north side of the barrack square. Fortunately 
the fire was confined to the one hut, which, however, 
was entirely destroyed, with all its contents, officer’s 
money, &c. 

METROPLITAN BoarD oF Works. — A meeting 
of this Board was held on Monday last, when it was 
resolved, that the salary ofthe engineer to the Board, 
should be 1,000/. a-year, including travelling and 
incidental expenses ; and that of the accountant, 4502. 
with the same conditions, The salary of the super- 
intendant of works was not decided on. The chair- 
man stated, that he had received thirty-four applica- 
tions for the office of Clerk to the Board. It was 
resolved that no member of the Board would be 
eligible, and the election was postponed. 

THe MeErTRopotitan SEWAGE QueEsTion.—Mr. 
J. G. Samouelle revives the suggestion of running 
the main sewer along the centre of the bed of the 
Thames, but with this modification, that the sewer be 
made of half-circular iron pipes, flat side uppermost, 
sunk so as to be level with the bed of the river. 

METROPOLITAN MANAGEMENT.—As a vestryman 
of Lee, and a subscriber to the Builder from its first 
number, allow me to say I am happy to find so many 
builders members of the several boards and vestries ; 
and presuming all good builders to be readers of your 
journal, I trust by their knowledge, and your assist- 
ance, they may secure good service to their con- 
stituents, and arouse in their fellow-vestrymen a desire 
to become acquainted with the duties of the office 
which they are elected to fulfil. I would enlist the 
co-operation of such builders as belong to the different 
boards, or vestries, to send to your office a notice of 
such proceedings as may interest the general inha- 
bitants. Pray, stir up io the vestries a desire for a 
thorough sanitary reform, not only in name, but in 
deed.—S. 

ERECTION OF A WoRKING MEN’s READING-ROOM 
AT BricHTon.—-Some time since it was determined 
to erect a building in the All Souls’ Church district 
for a working men’s reading-room, and the Countess 
de Noailles purchased a site in Essex-street, Lavender- 
street. On this site a building has now been erected, 
embracing a library capable of accommodating between 
500 and 600 persons. The main purpose of the 
building is the accommodation of the working men ; 
but portions of it, according to the Brighton Herald, 
will also be devoted to a Ragged School, Sunday 
Schools, and Adult Evening Schools. The building 
was formally opened on Tuesday before last. 


meetings is, that no attempt has been made to raise 
prices. The state of the trade is declared to be good, 
and there seems to be a growing inclination to “ let 
well alone.” Lord Ward is said to have issued a 
circular, in which he fixes the price of his best cold 
blast pigs at 5/7. 12s. 6d.; and his hot, at 4/7. 15s. 
It is expected that other makers will follow his 
example. The demand for bar iron and nail rods 
has greatly increased since the meetings. An iron 
master, says the Birmingham correspondent of the 
Times, states that he has known times when prices 
were much lower and profits much greater. The 
price of pigs, however, is considered to be in the way 
of any reduction. 

IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING- 
cLassEs.—At Norwich Guildhall, on Friday in last 
week, a meeting was held for the purpose of 
forming a company, under the limited liability 


Tue Iron Trapre.— The result of the quarterly | P® 





Act, for providing improved dwellings fur the 
labouring-classes. It is proposed to raise a capital of | 


1,200/. in shares of 10/7. each, to be applied in building | 
sixteen dwellings upon land which has been taken in 


been prepared. It is estimated that the rentals of | 


the cottages will (after a deduction of 25 per cent. for | 
outgoings) produce about 6 per cent. on the outlay ; 


manner as may hereafter be determined on. 








Surveyorsuips.—Mr. E. N. Clifton has been 
appointed surveyor to the Globe Fire Office: and Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, we are told, has been elected architect 
to the East-India Company. Both these appoint- 
ments became vacant by the death of the late Mr. 
Arthur Green. 

Tue Puorocrapuic Societry.—The Exhibition of 
the Photographic Society, now open at the Gallery of 
Painters in Water Colours, Pall-mall East, contains a 
number of very interesting works. The composition 
of pictures, by grouping individuals, properly cos- 
tumed, is more general than it was. 

Cuurcn Fives: Sinev~ar ScENE aT AMBLE- - 
sIDE.—The new church at Ambleside has recently 
been warmed, by means of flues leading from a coke 
fire. Owing to some imperfection in the flues, the 
deleterious carbonic acid gas issued from them into 
the body of the church during the morning service on - 
Sunday before last. Young children, who breathed 
nearest the floor, were first affected, and about twenty 
of them followed one another out before adults took - 
the alarm. At about the middle of the sermon the 
congregation rose in a body and went out, to the 
apparent astonishment of the preacher, who, in his 
elevated pulpit, was unconscious of the mischief. He 
was left entirely alone in the church ; and if the con- 
gregation had remained a quarter of an hour longer, 
no one would have been able to help himself or his 
neighbour, and many, or all, must have perished. 
The scene in the churchyard was singular and alarm- 
ing: numbers of persons were laid on the grass, 
fainting and convulsed: none altogether escaped 
injury: many dropped as if dead on their way home, - 
and a terrible commotion must have been excited in 
the little village. Fortunately, none of the cases 
have terminated fatally. 

THe Bath Fine-art Exurpition.—The Bath . 
Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, held its 
first meeting this season on Tuesday in last week, at 
the Assembly-rooms. The octagon and card rooms 
were those occupied. There were numerous works of 
art exhibited, including various known works by 
Turner, Etty, Roberts, Sant, Herring, and other 
masters. The display, according to the local 
Chronicle, rivalled that of any of the preceding exhi- 
bitions of the society. Complaints of want of room 
and crowded meetings promise well for the established 
popularity of these exhibitions. 

HoRSEMONGER-LANE GaoL.—We have received 
some letters impugning the fairness of the Surrey 
magistrate’s decision in this matter, but do not find 
evidence of this in the papers before us. The magi- 
strates had an absolute tender before them from 
Messrs. Lucas to carry out the selected design for the 
sum they had named—10,000/. As respects the non- 
inclusion in this amount of the architect’s commission, 
it does not seem to have formed part of the original 
stipulation. 

EXxuIBITION OF WorkKS oF ART AND INDUSTRY 
aT Stretrorp.— On Friday in last week, an 
exhibition of works of art and practical industry 
was opened in the Public-hall, Stretford, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Manchester. The 
exhibition originated with a committee for raising 
funds for the support of infant and adult schools 
established in the townships of Flixton and 
Urmston, near Stretford. The contributions were 
numerous. The space occupied consists of the large 
hall and three or four smallerrooms. The exhibition, 
according to the Manchester Courier, will remain 
open for three or four weeks, provided it be well sup- 
rted. On each day this week there were to be the 
additional attractions of dissolving views, musical per- 
formances, lectures, &c. 

THe SurrEY GARDENS CoMPANY AND Music 
Hati.—A prospectus has been issued of a company 
under the Limited Liability Act, with a capital of 
40,0007. in 107, shares, to be called the Surrey 
Gardens Company, for leasing the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, and building a music-hall capable of accom- 


| modating 10,000 persons, and at a cost of 40,0007. ; 


the usual open-air entertainments likewise to be con- 
tinued, and M. Juliien to be engaged. Shareholders 
are to be offered the privilege of a personal ticket in 
lieu of participating in the annual profits. It is con- 
templated that the music-hall shall be available for 
public meetings, floricultural and horticultural exhi- 
bitions, and other general purposes. At a meeting 
recently held in the vicinity of the Gardens, a vote of 
confideuce in any scheme to which Mr. Tyler, the 
proprietor,might give his concurrence, was unani- 
mously passed, and it was hinted that Mr. Tyler 
should be engaged as the manager of the new scheme. 


BARRACKS FOR THE City oF Lonpon Minit1a.— 


Silver-street, Pockthorpe, and for which plans have | We have received a strong statement from one of the 


Commissioners of Lieutenancy for the City of London, 


complaining of being gradually committed to the 
adoption of certain plans for a proposed barracks, to 
but it is intended to limit the profits to be taken to! cost some thousands of pounds, when he thought the 
4 per cent: and the surplus to be applied in such matter would have been thrown open for the compe- 
| tition of a number of architects. 
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Execrion oF Surveyor, &c. FoR HAacKNEY 
District or THE METROPOLITAN MANAGEMENT.— 
At a meeting of the Hackney Board of Management, 
held on the 11th instant, it was announced that 
twenty-eight candidates for the surveyorship had sent 
in applications and testimonials; and a discussion 
arose as to the reading of the testimonials and the 
proper mode of election, the result of which was, 
that a surveyor was elected without the reading of 
any one of the documents, which the Board by their 
advertisements had put so many gentlemen to the 
trouble of procuring and forwarding. The Board at 
the meeting resolved, before electing the surveyor, 
that he must devote his whole time to the duties of 
the office, a clause which had no place in the 
advertisement. Those candidates amongst the twenty- 
eight who might happen to be then in attendance 
were ordered to be called in and asked if they agreed 
to this resolution. Only six of the number were in 
attendance, and all signified their willingness to submit 
to the new requirement. It was then resolved that 
only those candidates who had interest enough to be 
supported by a mover and a seconder at the meeting 
then being held, should be recognised as applicants 
for the office. This being done, only six were pro- 
posed, namely, — Messrs. Wright, Kerr, Gleddon, 
Crook, Lovegrove, and Hanniford. Messrs. Love- 
grove and Crook having the largest number of votes 
of the six, were put up for the choice of the board, 
when there voted—for Mr. Lovegrove, 30; for Mr. 
Crook, 14. Mr. Lovegrove was, therefore, declared 
duly elected. The board next proceeded to the elec- 
tion of clerks of works. There were two to be 
elected, and sixty-two candidates for the office. 
Messrs. Banks and Lloyd were declared the successful 
candidates. Mr. Ballintyne was then elected inspector 
of nuisances. 

Report on Sanitary State oF NotrincHAM.— 
The annual report of the proceedings of the sanitary 
committee of the town of Nottingham, as presented 
to the council of the town, has been printed and 
issued. This is an interesting document, full of hope 
for the future. ‘The number of deaths registered for 
the year is 1,574, being 278 less than the preceding 

ear. The decrease has been greatest in zymotic 
ll or those most influenced by the condition of 
the atmosphere. Last year there were fifty-six deaths 
from small-pox ; this year none. Measles were fifty- 
one, and scarlatina thirty-five last year, but this year 
only one and two respectively. The decrease of 
deaths among children is remarkable. The deaths of 
those under three years of age have diminished from 
810 to 518. The committee acknowledge some diffi- 
culty in accounting for the diminution of deaths, but 
are firmly of opinion that sanitary improvements and 
the diffusion of sanitary intelligence have much to do 
with it. Mr. Hawkesley’s report on the difficulty as 
to a proper outfall for the town sewage is appended to 
the report. 

A New Sream Hammer. —Mr. Naylor, of the 
locomotive department of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, has just succeeded in completing a steam ham- 
mer, which he believes to be in many respects supe- 
rior to any other that has yet been constructed. tts 

iar qualities consist in its adaptation to all 
escriptions of work brought under it, according to 
the Norfolk News. It can deal with a small piece of 
iron with the greatest precision, be it ever so small, 
or it can efficiently operate upon a piece of iron 6 or 
7 inches thick. Such is the command over it, that 
it can -be made to strike a light or heavy blow at will, 
and, if necessary, the light and heavy blows can be 
given alternately, while it is dealing 200 blows a 
minute. The rate of working may, moreover, if 
desired, be reduced to less than 100 blows per minute. 
The on ay of this hammer has been patented by 
Mr. Naylor, who considers it equally spptlodsle as a 
riveting machine for boiler-making, and iron ship- 
building, as well as for iron making, smith’s forging, 
stamping ore, and, indeed, for all purposes requiring 
the ae a of hammering ; and, to meet every end, it 
can be worked by elastic gas, compressed air, steam, 
or vacuum, 

STRIKE oF SHIPBUILDERS aT DuMBARTON.—The 
strike among the joiners in the yard of Messrs. Wil- 
liam Denny Brothers, says a local paper, has now 
extended to nearly every yard in the burgh, and in- 
cludes within its compass all departments connected 
with shipbuilding in which unionists were employed. 
Some hundreds of labourers, too, who had no connec- 
tion with unions have been thrown out of employ- 
ment in consequence. 

Tron Cuapet In MILE-END-ROAD.—Near Ban- 
croft’s Alms-houses, in the Mile-end-road, an iron 
chapel, similar to those exported to Australia and 
other English colonies, has been erected. It has been 
taken by the Independents. The cost of the building 
was 6007. but it has been taken for two years ata 
rental of 80/7. per annum, with the option of pur- 
chasing at the end of that period. It has been 
boarded throughout, There is no spire. 





| 
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Giascow.—There is a difficulty it appears in the 
settlement of the M‘Lellan Gallery of Pictures as the 
public property of the city, as intended by the will 
of the late proprietor. Some house property which 
he also left must first be sold, and a sum of 44,0007. 
got for it, otherwise the pictures, if we rightly 
understand the matter, must be sold to make up this 
sum. The buildings are those named the Victoria- 
buildings, and comprise the three large galleries con- 
taining the collection itself, besides various rentable 
premises, part not yet completed or let. The whole 
is said to be well worth the sum required, but in the 
present state of matters not likely to be given, unless 
the City Corporation themselves make the purchase. 
They would thus, it is estimated, if borrowing the 
money, pay 1,760/. a year, and draw from the pre- 
mises 2,720/. It is to be hoped the valuable 
M‘Lellan collection will not be scattered or lost to the 
city for which it was intended——The annual 
general meeting of the members of the City of Glas- 
gow Fine Art Association, and distribution of prizes, 
took place on Saturday before last, in Glasgow—the 
Lord Provost in the chair. The council reported 
that the subscribers for 1854 numbered 687; for 
1855, about 1,400; that in 1854, thirty-five paint- 
ings were acquired by the subscribers; and that for 
1855, the number to be distributed is forty-seven. 
The drawing of the lots was then proceeded with. 
The tenders for what is termed the “ Blairhula- 
chan Contract” of the Loch Katrine Water-work 
Scheme, were opened by the Water Committee on 
Friday before last, and one of them accepted. The 
offer of the successful competitor is said to be con- 
siderably within the estimate of Mr. Bateman, the 
engineer. This is the most extensive and difficult 
contract upon the line. It extends from Loch Kat- 
rine to the valley of the Duchray Water, being a 
length of about eight miles, including 2,325 yards of 
tunnelling, besides masonry, cast and wrought-iron 
aquedact, &c. 

New Covurt-House, Downpatrick.—At a pre- 
sentment sessions, lately held for the county of Down, 
an application for the sum of 9,000/. was approved, 
for the purpose of building a new court-house in 
Downpatrick. The design is by Mr. Henry Smyth, 
M.R.I.A. county surveyor for Downshire. The 
application has to go before the grand jury, at the ensu- 
ing Spring Assizes, for final approval ; and tenders for 
the contract are to be advertised for in the newspapers. 

“Tue Irish Reporter.”—Under this title a 
montily journal, chiefly devoted to insurance, railway, 
and commercial matters, house, land, and building 
pursuits, has been commenced at Dublin. Mr. J. 
Lyons, architect, is the editor. Scotland has already 
an organ for the same interests. 

BirMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL Society. — On 
Thursday evening, the 10th, the usual monthly meet- 
ing of the above society was held at the Philosophical 
Institution, Cannon-street, Mr. S. Hemming in the 
chair, when Mr. Alfred Davidson read a paper on 
“St. Martin’s Church from the Restoration to the 
close of the last Century.” 

Contract FoR GRANITE.—A contract has been 
entered into by the Government for the supply of 
20,0007. worth of granite from the Gunnislake 
quarries for the service of the breakwater. These 
quarries are situate at the head of the river Tamar. 


THE Question oF “ ResToRaTIoN.”—The differ- 
ence which exists between the restorers and those 
who have been termed “‘ anti-restorationists,” appears 
to be a very simple and not unnatural difference. The 
latter are jealous over everything which may be 
regarded as a help to history, however small, and 
apparently unimportant ; while the former view the 
same features in an artistic light, valuing them chiefly 
as specimens in a great museum of art. The one finds 
a value in them per se, the other deduces a value from 
them. There is no fear that the Jeauty of form in 
our old buildings will not be handed down to future 
generations in the shape of modern “ design,” but 
there is a fear that, if the landmarks of our history be 
renewed, their individuality may be lost. There is a 
form of beauty, and there is an expression of beauty. 
It is possible to copy the one, but it is impossible to 
reproduce the other. Does not the spirit of the 
designer and the carver infuse itself into the work ? 
Can the modeller produce an expression of a feeling 
to which he isa stranger? The old proverb of “a 
stitch in time saves nine” may well be applied to the 
case of many an old building; for if we take care of 
them, and remove the accumulated earth, and clean 
out the choked-up gutters, they will stand for many a 
long year yet, and architect and archeologist will be 
friends again. But if you will leave them till they 
totter upon their old foundations, and strew the 
ground with their fragments, then blame not the 
architect who restores, but rather let us condemn the 
authors of the evil,—the men to whom are entrusted 
the care of these monuments, and who, by their 
negligence, are oftentimes the sole cause for the 
necessity of restoration.—E, W, G, 











TENDERS 


For buildings at Millwall. Mr. F, E. H. Fowler, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Morris Evans, surveyor ;— 

















Wood and Sons 00 
MMMED <ciiscinccscctctercinarsovacovdbabess 0 0 
Blenkarn 00 
Bland 00 
Edwards 0 0 
Tarrant 00 
Gosling and White 945 0 0 
ROVMMION  vesscccccocdsesccccdocevvecest 917 0 0 
Fleming ............. - 895 00 
Williams and Co.. 785 0 0 
Riley (accepted) .... 785 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Hampstead Work- 























house. Messrs. W. G. and E. Habershon, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 

Harmer £4,400 0 0 
Bottomly . 3,858 0 0 
Wilson .. 8,738 0 0 
Taylor vee §=3,686 0 0 
pe 3,500 0 0 
Batterbury..........cccsscccccsssssseees 3,387 0 0 
’ 3,333 0 0 
Keast and Co. wisvecsssccsssssseseeees 3,254 0 0 
udkin ... .. 3,170 0 0 
Stone ......0+ sadisuibittiniaesienaesesess 2,983 0 0 
Purkiss (accepted). ..........00s0000 2,890 0 0 


For heer ype, gable horse at East Jarrow, South Shields, 
an 





for Wood axwell, brewers. Mr. Matthew Thomp- 
son, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Curry and Gibson..............s000008 £1,795 0 0 
Dunlop .icccsccrsesccceseeee . 1,698 0 0 
Pearson (accepted) .........s00e08 1,687 0 0 
ANUS: .wrccrsscrvoctecescorerereccceceeecs 1,400 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J, A. PW. D. T.” (the question is not one of cost).— 
** Bewildered Surveyor” (the old Act did not prevent the erection 
of wood fences.)—“ 8. 8. 8.” (sulphuric acid would be useless f 
the purpose. The prevention of damp has been treated of a 
various times in our pages, but we are unable to refer. Get rid of 
the cesspool as soon as possible.) —‘‘ J. B.” (thanks.) —“ Anti- 
Humbug "—“" W. T. C."—"* J. C."—** X. Y. Z.” (we are unable to 
advise. The Duchy of Cornwall has proper officers attached, who 
would doubtless consider any feasible proposition submitted to 
them )—‘ Enquirer.”—"8. ©, F.” (thanks.)— ‘‘ A. B.”—“* M.” — 
“@. W. S.”—“Mr. B.”—“*J. McL.”—“ W. B”—* HH. H. 0.”— 
“R. 8. T."—* C. P.R.”—“ W. H.”—“ 0. B.”—“* A Subscriber * 
(the fact that he was “a tailor and draper,” is not of itselfsuffi- 
cient to disprove his qualification. We have yet to see.) — 
“M. H. F.n—“C, and W.”—* B. 8."—" J. G. 8.” 

Nore.—We are compelled to postpone the remainder of , Sir 
Walter James’s Essay on Colour, 

Notice To SusscriBers.—A title-page in colours for the last 
volume may be obtained gratis, on personal application at the 
Office, by those who prefer it to that which accompanied the index 
in the closing number. Covers for the volume may be obtained at 
the Office, price 2s. 6d. or the publisher will bind it for 3s, 6d. 
The complete volume may be obtained, price 21s. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now ready, price 3s. cloth, 
(THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of the 


1855. Being a complete Record of the Current 





Events of the past year. The volumes of the years 1850 to 1854 
are a on sale. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS’ OF FICE, 16, Wellington-street North. 





Fift CTIC with lilustrations, 18. 6d. cloth. 


th. 
NSTRU TIONS in HOUSEHOLD 
ATTERS ; or, the Young Girl’s Guide to Domestic Service. 
Written by a LADY, with an especial view to young girls intended 
for service on leaving school. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


Cheaper Edition, 88. 6d. 
RACTICAL GEODESY, comprising Chain 


Surveying and the use of Surveying Instrum Level- 
ling and Tracing of Contours; to ether with Santa Eaves of 
Towns, T'rigonometrical, Colonial, Mining, and Maritime Sur- 


veying. 
By J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, C.E. F.G.8. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


Eighth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


HE HOUSE I LIVE 1N;; or, Popular 


Illustrations of the Structure‘and Functions of the Human 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. _ 
Cheap Edition, with Copious Index, 2s. 


HE EARTH and N; or, Physical 


Geosts hy in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
Slightly a Thy ed from the Work of Profesor GUYOT. with 
Corrections and Notes. 

London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 


CHEMISTRY in its application to the Arts 
and to 


Manufactures; Fuel and its Applications, em- 
bracing coal and its structure and products, oe. oil, sperma 
ceti, safety lamps. &c. and their applications to purposes 0 
soot, wood-stoves. In two parts, 8vo. most fully illustrated with 
433 engravings and 4 Tet _ 1. 16s. 
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PROFESSOR WEISBACH’S MECHANICS of 
2 ERY and ENGINEERING. 2 vols. with 900 woodcuts. 


MITCHELL’S (J.) MANUAL of PRACTICAL 
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Catalogue Gratis. 
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LARGE MAP of LONDON, WEST- 
MINSTER, and SOUTH WARK, in the OLDEN TIMES, 
showing all the churches, monasteries, and other important 
buildings, as they stood before the Reformation ; accompanied by 
~) ——— one Topographical Memoir, compiled from ancient 
By WILLIAM NEWTON, Author of “ The Display of Heraldry.” 
rice of the Map in sheets, 16s.; on cloth, in case, 1. 1s., with 
the Memoir, W. 11s. 6d. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 
































